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Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
Connecticut, Clinton. 

j ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
Yi the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
pre ag ore —— for both sexes. DWwiGHT HOLBROOK, 
A.M., Principal. 


The 


CONNECTICUT, Hamden. 

‘TORY SCHOOL, FOR BOYS.— 
$300, $250. Home influences; thorough school 
system; extensive groun gymnasium; boathouse, 
&e. Address Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A., Rector. 








CONNECTICUT, Lyme 
DLACK HALL SE “HOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory Sehool for boys. Thorough tn- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac 
commodations , CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown, : 
"ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A 


Preparatory School for Roys. $500 per year, 
For Circular address E. W. Wiison, A.M. 


‘ONNECTICUT, New Haven 
| 2 ies! OPK INS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
Founded in 1660.) One of the oldest Classical 
Sehe lst the United States. Prepares for College and 


Scientific School, Has prepared more boys for Yale 
than any other school. Catalogue, address G. L. Fox. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 33 Wall St 
i] AISS BARTLETT'S (FORMERL) 
F Miss Nott’s) Home and Day Sehool for young la- 
dies will open Sept. 25. Circulars sent on application 


CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
i pd MISSE S VINTON S HOME 
School for girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27th. 
Number limited. Circular sent on application. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington. 
YE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH AND 
Freneh Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Girls, corner Franklin Street and Pennsyl 
vania Avenue, Wilmington, Del Fall term reopens 
September 20.) For Circulars address the Principals. 
Karly application should be made. 


ILLinots, Chieago, 
[ TNION COLLEGE OF LAW.—FATLT 
/ term begins Sept. 10. For circulars address H, 
Boorn, 


ILLINOIS, Roekford, 
YOCA LORD SEMINARY for YOUNG 
\ ladies. College course, standard for admission 
same as Eastern colleges. Excellent preparatory course. 
Superior facilities for Music and art, Resident physi 
clan. Sargent system of gymnastics, For catalogues, 
address Miss ANNA BK. GELSTON, Prin, 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
( TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.— 
Law Sehool. Nineteenth annual session, Octo 
ber 8, LSS8, 
Address HeNnY D, HARLAN, See’y. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 EFutaw Place. 
MM’ ISS RANDOLPH’ S SCHOOL.— Sarah 
Randolph, Principal. An able and experiene 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the 
1? of this school, Students are prepared for col 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 West Franklin St, 
[e2GE We RTM BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Girls.—-Mrs. H. P. Lefebvre, Principal, 
This school will reopen on Thursday, the 20th of Sep 
tember rhe course of instruction embraces all the 
studies inclided in a thorough English education, and 
the French and German languages are practically 
taught. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville 
re T.TIMOTH V’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German School for young ladies will reopen 
“ptembe ro, T888 Principals, Miss M. 
Miss S. R. Carter 
: MARYLAND, Charlotte Hall, St. Mary’s Co, 
C by AKL OTTE HALL SCHOOL— WILL 
commence its T15th year Sept. 8d, 1888. Situa 
tion unsurpassed for heaith, Extensive grounds. Tho 
rough military training. Terms, $160 for board and 
tuition for ten months, 
Full particulars, address 
Rh. W. SILVESTER, Principal 


Cc, Carter and 


rey YEAND, Ellicott City. 
Af: gts WINS ONIV EIS? ¥ SCHOGL. 
Session opens TOth Sept For catalogues 
address CHAPMAN Maupin, M A., Prin. 


MARYLAND, KR +r: it rstown, 
\ gid IILANN. MORE AC “ADE, wy, 
for Young Ladies a Girls, founded in 18 
Rev. ARTHUR J. Ricu, A.M. ai mn 
MASSACHUSETYS, Andover, 
/ BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
d ladies. The sixtieth year opens on Thursday, 
Sept. 15th For catalogues app ily to WLP. Draper; for 
admission to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, 
] ITCHEIES BOYS SCHOOL, 28 
f miles from Boston and 6 miles from Lowell, on 
Boston and Lowell R. R.A strictly select Family School 
for boys from 7 tol a Fall term commences 
Oct. Ist. Address M. C. MitcHeELL, A.M., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
/ POSTON UNIVERSITY Law 
) Address the Dean. 
EpmMUND H. BEenNetTT, LL.D. 





M ASSAC HUSETTS, Boston, 
( “ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young La 
7 dies. T he 35th vear. For Catalogue, ete., address 
Kkv. Gro, GANNETT, D.D., 60 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
NSTITCOTE OF FECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc, JAMEs I’. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 250 Boylston Street. 

Pe a Y-HALL SCHOOL (61st Year). 

» ~Preparation for the Mass, Institute of Technolo 
isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
aculty. Of the twelve candidates presented by Chaun 
cy Hall at the June examinations only one bad any 
condition in mathematics. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute 

Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 






MASSACHUSETTS, Boston,36 Commonwealth Ave, 
OME FOR YOUNG LADY STI 
dents,—Miss Putnam, having relinquished her 
school in Marlborough Street, will receive into her 
family a limited number of young ladies who may 
wish to avail themselves of the superior educational 
facilities which Boston affords. She will make ade 
lightful home for them, giving them the same privi 
leges and social advantages as though they were her 
pupils. Her beautiful house in] Commonwealth Ave 
nue presents unusual attractions. Address 
Miss PurTNaAM, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 233 Marlborough St. 
A Rm. £, LH, SEARS & SCHOOL. FOR 
Girls will reopen October 1 Advanced courses 
of instruction a special feature. 
Circulars sent on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 

] LSS GELOISE  £, HERSEY’ S 
di school for girls; the fall term will open Octo 
ber 3.) Circulars sent on application to the principal. 
152 Huntington Ave, 

| M I DECOMBES FRENCH 
i and English Home School for six girls reopens 
September 17, 1888. Highest references 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough St. 
tgp tin NV UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
Medicine, —Three and four vears* courses. This 
School gives thorough and. solid instruction in all 
branches of Medicine. The sixteenth year begins Thurs 
dav, Oct. LI, ISS88.) Entrance examinations Monday 
and Tuesday, Oct. Sand 9. For announcements send 

to I. T. TaALBotT, M.D 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Morton St,, Forest Hills. 


V/ RS. H. MM. BROWNE'S HOME 
ve Se ‘hool for Young Ladies and Children reopens 
Oct. 1, 1888. Number of pupils limited. References, 
Mrs. James Freeman Clarke, Jamaica Plain, Mass., Cy 
rus Bartol, D.D., Miss Marv Bartol, Chestnut St., Bos 
ton, Mass.. Col.’and Mrs. Henry W. Stone, South Bos 
ton, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
a ENGLAND CONSERVA TOR Y 
of Music. The lk urgest rit best equipped in the 
world—100 instructors, Jstudents last year, Tho 
rough instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Muste, 
Piano and Organ Tuning. Fine Arts, Oratory, Litera 
ture, French, German, and Italian Languages, Enelish 
Branches, Gymnastics, ete. Tuition, $5 to *. 5: board 
and room with steam heat and electric lig ht, & to $7.50 
per week, 
Fall term begins Sept. 13, L888. For Illustrated Calen 
dar, giving full information, address 
E. TourGgeer, Director, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury street 
Tue MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 
ME MES, SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
prepares for the Institute of Technology and for 


Harvard College. Address ALBERT HALE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston Highlands. 
IONBUR $5 LATIN SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. Founded 1645, Examination for ad 
vanced standing Sept 15.) For eatalogue and informa 
tion apply to WILLIAM ©. Cornar, AJM 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford, 
( ARLETON SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Home and day pupils. Select and safe. ($550 per 
year. Nextterm begins September 12, L888. For cireu 
lars address I, ( "ARLETON, A.M 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree, 
"THAVER ACADEMY, 
First term, twelfth year, begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 12. For information address 
J. B. SEWALL, South Bratitree 


" MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
Pk! PARATION FOR HARVARD COT- 
. lege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 
stage. Pupils also fitted for advanced standing 
FORGE A. HILL, A.M., and JoHN W. DaLZELL, A.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street, 
[ OME FOR BOY S.—DR. ABROT AD 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects, Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. FL BE. Arsor, Ph.D. Propric 
tor, Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point 
“GLEN TLE CREP ARA Lod 
» School. A home school for boys. Preparation for 
Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology, Laboratories 
FREDERICK B. KNarry, S. B.(M. J.T.) 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
JROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—Prepares for college, Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful a Established In 186, 
JAMES C, Parsons, Prineipal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, New Bedford 
JFRIENDS'” ACADEMY. — COLLEGE 
Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Tuomas H. EcKFELDT, Principal 
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| DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARA 
re tory boarding sehool for boys Sehool reopens 
eptember 12, 1S88 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Willfamstown, Berkshire ¢ 
WEYLOCK INSTITUTE A PRE 
7 paratory School for Boys. 46th year. Cataloacnes 
on application GORGE F. MILLS, Principal 
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] TSS A. C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
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“A better, healthier, and pleasanter place for a school 
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NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
/ AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—JOHN 
« . Green Foundation. Early application for ad 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information 
address 


RkV. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D 
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NEW YORK, Garden City, Long Island 
Boarding School for Boys Accommodations ut 
surpassed, thorough preparation for Harvard, ¢ l 
bia, Yale, Trinity, ete 16 teachers employed Mill 
tary system under a United States Army officer 
Address CHARLES STURTEVANT Moorkk, A.B. (Harvard 
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Scribuer & Welford’ 


NII BOOKS. 


Volume IV. of the 
Shakespeare. 


Irving 


Henry 


The Complete Works — of 


7% ° = 
William Shakespeare. 
Kdited by Henry Irving and Frank Marshall. 

With Notes and Introductions to each Play 
by F. A. Marshall and other Shakespearean 
scholars, and over 600 Ilustrations by Gor 
don Browne. To be completed in & vols., 
square royal Svo, decorated cloth, price per 
vol., $3.00. Vol. ILL. includes Richard IIT., 
King Joha, Merchant of Venice, and Henry 
LV. Parts T.and Il. Edited by Oscar Fay 
Adams. 


And the other volumes will follow at inter 


Vols fF and LI. already published. 


vals of three months, 

The chief features of the Henry Irving Shakespeare 
are a general introduction by Henry Irving; prefaces to 
each play, consisting of literary history, stage history 
and critical remarks by Mr. Marshall and other Shake 
spearean scholars; bumerous and important notes, ete 
‘ te, , and ove! G00 illus trations by Gordou Browne, a Son 
of ** Phiz.’ 


) "4 1 
Pencil in 
Minor. 
rr, NOTES FROM THE LEVANT. By Wil- 

liam Cochran, Member of the Society of 

Arts, and formerly of the Asiatic Society, 

Illustrated with 

Kighty-nine Engravings, made chietly from 


W ater-Color Sketches by the author. Demy 
Svo, cloth extra, 86.75, 


Pen and Asia 


London and Shanghai. 


Records of Shelley, Byron, 
and the Author. 


By Edward Jokn Trelawny New edition, 
with two Portraits. 12mo, vellum cloth, 
B1L.75 


Correspondence — between 
Wagner and Liszt 
(1841-1861), 


Translated from the German by D1 
Huetfer. Two vols., large crown &vo, 
cloth, 35.00, 

This Correspondence gives us a deeper insight into 
the character and aspirations of Wagner than any 
other existing biography of the master These letters 
take the same rank of imyportance in Musie as those of 
Goethe and Schiller in Literature, and will be of pern 
nent value, 


By the Author of ‘ Handley Cross,’ etc. 


Hillingdon Hall 


Or, THE COCKNEY SQUIRE. A Tale of 
Country Life. By R.S. Surtees, author of 
‘Handley Cross, 
Jollities, ete, 12 full-page illustrations by 
Wildrake, He ath, Jeli ‘oe, printed on What 
man paper and colored by hand. Demy 


‘Jorrock’s Jaunts and 


Svo, 520 pp., cloth, net, $4.00, 


*.* The above | } sont upon receipt of adv 
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complete lists of Bolows Libraries, u be mailed, 


Special Vet Books read 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


. Francis 


The Nation. 


ctable and sometimes excellent translations | 


“Th, 
of kas a biniee have done for Literature what rail 
roads have done for internal intercourse.’’—R. W. Emer 

} son. 

| Publication Series ts the usefullest thing I know,.’*—Tho 

mas Carlyle. 

| “An important body of cheap literature, for which 
every living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful.” 
Henry Morley. 

“The publishers are making constant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to *Bohn’s Libraries,’ ”’ 
Athenwum, 


>) | — ] iI * Dacicck 
Bohn’s Libraries 
| CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dictionares and other Books of Reference. 


Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger 
man, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek, 





700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions, 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 

VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 
NANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING’S DIVERSION, 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. L. 
Slous. $1.40, 

THE LETIERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited by her great-grand 
son, Lord Wharnecliffe ; with additions and corree 


tions derived from original MSS., Illustrative Notes, 
and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 
“A most convenient repriat of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.’’—Athen@um 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Historical 
Novel, By Georg Ebe.s, Translated by Emma 8S, 
Buchheim, $1.40. 
* The translator’s rendering {1s easy and elegant.’’— 
Morning Post. 
ADAM SMITH'S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. Re 
printed from the Sixth Edition. With an Introdue 


tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., $4. 


SENECA (LL. ANNAEUS) ON BENEFITS. Ad- 
dressed to -Ebutius Liberalis. Translated by Au 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40, 
‘ This is a faithful rende rin g of the * De Beneficiis’ in 
{ plain but Academie English.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
| TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash 
worth. $1.40. 
HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 


} elie Storr. $1.40. 


Transiated by 
| *“* Mr. Storr’s brilliant version .’’--Academy. 
GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH Z&L- 

| TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A. D. 

| Coleridge, M.A. $1.40. 

| THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 
CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 
F.G.S. $2.40. 

PAUSANTAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2vols. $4. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Brethren. 


| First Portion. Translated by Lieut.-Col. A. Ewing 
$1.40. 
HAUFE’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik of 


Alexandria—The Inninthe Spessart. Translated 


by S. Mendel. $1.40 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition. By 
J.W.M. Gibbs. 5 vols. $7. 
A SELECTION. 
ANTONINUS., THE THOUGHTS OF M, 


AURELIUS. 


S14 
ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 vols. $8. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


$2. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by pha, 6 vols $8.40, 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS vols. $8.40. 

FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGL AND (Dillon), 2 


vols. $4 
LESSING’S LAOKOON. Transk ited, 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. Translated. 


MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 5 vols. 


MOLIE RR te” S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols. Translated. 


a4 

PEPYS'S DIARY. fvols. $8. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 4 vols. Stewart & Long’s 
trans $5.60, 


PINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS Translated, 2vols, #4. 
STAL NTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 2. 


rtixed price. Catalogues of our re gular stock, also 


if desired, to those interested. Vew ¢ thaiogite of 


43-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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“I may sayin regard to allmanner of books, Bohn’s 


Professor 
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aper-Covered Books 


FOR 


SUMMER READING. 


The most popular books by the favorite American 
authors will be found in the subjoined list, placed in 
paper covers, making them especially adapted for sum 
mer reading, No volumes published ¢ can be more easily 
tueked away in the valise or pocket of the tourist. The 
more recent Issues in this paper covered series of the 
Messrs. Scribner include 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Cents 
The Black Arrow, [ustrated. AD) 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde el . 26 

Kidnap ped . . ‘ Ana) 

The Merry Men and other Tales 35 

New Arabian Nights. , 30 

The Dynamiter (with Mrs. Stevenson . Jv 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, 

The Lady, or the Tizer? and other Stories. 0 

Rudder Grange oo 

The Christmas Wreek, : ind other Stories : nt) 

JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
Free Joe..... ; ‘ Pa : 0) 
H. H. BOYESEN. 
Gunnar... ° - 5O 
MARION HARLAND. 

Judith: a Chronicle of Old Virginia bo 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

A Secret of the Sea, and other Stories 0 
rhe Last Meeting ; 50 
A. A. HAYES. 

The Jesuit’s Ring: a Romance of Mt. Desert ; 0 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, 

Triumphant Democracy 5 aT) 
An American Four-in Hand in Britain 25 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 

An Echo of Passion...... mo 
Newport: a Novel : 4) 
In the Distance.... ; 0 
BRANDER MATTHEWS C. BUNNER. 
In Partnership: Studies in Story-Telling. th 
FITZ-JAMES O'BRIEN. 

The Dlamond Lens, and other Stories. 0 
CAPTAIN ROLAND COFFIN 
The America's Cup, Illustrated... : ; aD 
WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE. 

The Irish Question. cheese Tee 
HOWARD PYLE. 

Within the Capes.... gas 50 
HENRY VAN DYN! 

The National Sin of Literary Piracy : es | OD 
GEORGE W. CABLE. 

Old Creole Days (in two parts é each So 
Dr. Sevier ; . OU 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 

A Fair Barbarian, , no 
That Lass 0° Lowrie’s. : ‘ ) 
Lindslev’s Luck, and other Stories 0 
Pretty Polly Pemberton = : ; iu 
Kathleen ; as .. 40 
Theo 40) 
Miss Crespigny cue so 
ROBERT LANT. 

Face to Face , on 
JULIA MAGRUDER. 

Across the Chasm. ee 50 
J.T. WHEELWRIGHT. 

A Child of the Century ; ; ne 
MAX RELL. 

Jonn Bull and His Island : ch 
Jo De FO RELEEY. 

A Desperate Chance ; P 0 
“J. SOF DALE.” 

Guerndale : : iD 
he Residuary Legatee ) 
7. ¢. BUNNER. 

The Midge ; ; ) 
SANE-HOLM STORIES 
First Series : 0 
Second series 4 
ANDREW LANG. 

The Mark of Cain 
CHARLES MAI 
The Russians at the Gates of Herat 
CAPT. J. G. BOURKE. 
An Apache Campaign in the Sierra Madre, md) 
*.* For sale at all bookstores, or matled promptly 


to any address, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Publishers, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, Al Ti, 1SS8 
ry ’ 
Phe Week. 
Tut Presidential campaign of Tsss t) 
briefest in our history It is less than three 
months from today to election, but Mr 
». Cleveland las not yet written his letter ot 
acceptance of the Democratic nominatl 
While as for the Republicans the leader of 
the party” has not arrived in the country 
and is not expected to sound the keynote 
of the campaign” until he makes his long 


ndvertised speech at Portland, 


15th inst 


Mi on the 

which will leave but a trithe over 
nnd 

y Y 


It was very different in 1N40, 


two months vhalf before the lav for 
voting 
the grandfather of the present Republi 


W hit 


Deeeital 
Presideney 


+ 


candidate 





for care-taker of the 
William 


Decem 


was running for the 
Henry 
ber, 1839, and the campaign was well under 


Phis 


Harrison was nominated 


way before the end of the winter 


for the first time, there are no ( 

States "—-that is to say, none that count, for 
Georgia, whieh still elects her Governor in 
that month, is too one-sided to carry any 


weight. Pennsylvania held its last October 


election ina Presidential year in 1872, Indiana 
in ISSO, and Ohioin ISS4. It is a tremendous 
ruin to the cause of good polities t el 


of the demoralizing inthuence caused by 


attempt of both partic s to secure the 


effect” of a preliminary victory by 





tics as the notorious ** soap” campaign of 
ISSO) in Indiana. Vermont and Maine st 
hold State elections in Sept mber; but as the 
result in each case is a foregone conclus 
they do not count. The same thing is t 
not only of the Georgia election in Octo 


of 
the Alabama last Monday 


but the Arkansas in September, and of 


The Re publican poli vy becomes more clear 


every day. It is now openly admitted that 
if the Republicans Curry the election, the 
Nominal Candidate is to be merely care taket 
of the White House, while the Greates 
Living Statesman is to be the re Head 
the Administration from 1889 Su j 
then run for President in name as well as 
fact The programme is thus 

tatively stated in i W asl { 


Spat h 


i ssman pay 
. part of the Repul in WI M 
“4 Blaine shall be Harrison's S+ ! fs 
do further, that after Harrison's 
come Blan in the Presid 
4 . x 
3 vall for Blaine’s nomination 
§ 
& publican leader w be Irresist 
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business of building steamships has been 
overdone, there being, according to Mr, 
Wells, an excess of 25 per cent. over the 
needs of the world’s commerce, so that they 
swoop upon an offered cargo, like a crow 
upon carrion, cut freights to the lowest point 
ever known, and make the project of special 
legislation to get more steamers afloat ridicu 


lous to a degree 


The ‘ rebel-flag incident ” was brought in 
to the debate in the Tfouse last Thursday. 
Mr. MeWwinney of New Hampshire, in the 
course of a speech on the pension bill, re 
marked that ‘‘ the only return of Confede 
rate flags by the Government took place un 
der a Republican Administration.” This was 
disputed by Mr. Boutelle of Maine, but) Mr. 
McKinney aftirmed that) twenty-one such 
flags were returned by Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War, and that not one had been 
by Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, although 
a Republican official, to wit, Adjutant-Gen 
Drum, had recommended in writing that 
they should all be returned. Then Mr. 
Boutelle questioned the Republicanism of 
Gen. Drum, but did not go to the length of 
Mr. McKinney reaflirmed what 
he had said as a fact within his own know- 


denying it. 


ledge, and repeated that the only rebel flags 
returned had been returned by Repub 


licans. This incident recalls the con 
fession made by Goy. Fairchild of Wiseon 
sin, after he had invoked ‘‘ three kinds of 
palsy” on the author of the rebel-flag order, 
that his information about it came in a tele- 
gram “from his friend Gen. Drum.” It is 
very clear now that when Gen. Drum sent 
the telegram to his friend Fairchild he ex 
pected to receive congratulations in return, 
and net any kind of palsy. 


Probably no harm will come from the 


‘The WNation. 


tion to the investigation except that it in 
volves a certain amount of useless bickering, 


and plays into the hands of those who seek 


| to multiply difficulties with foreign countries 


| 


i The idea that the 


in order to help the ‘* home market.” 


The continued indifference of the Post-oflice 
Department to the doings of 
Jones of Indianapolis is one of the crying 
scandals of the day, The impunity he has 
enjoyed, and continues to enjoy, has done 
more harm to the Administration than 
all the 


Joneses could) repair in a vear. 


thousand 
For the 


President makes a great mistake if he 


‘work ” of one 


supposes that the mischief done by a 
man like Jones is confined to the State in 


which it is carried on. As we long ago 


pointed out to him, it is net possible, in these | 


days of telegraphs and cylinder presses, to 
confine the results of abuses to States in 
which the reform sentiment is” feeble, 


spoils system can 


| be allowed to thrive without damage in 





passage of Senator Cullom’s resolution to | 


investigate the relations of Canadian. rail 
roads with transportation across the conti- 
nent, although there was a good deal of rub 
bish mixed up with it. The Canadian Pa 
cific Railway, we are told, is now carrying 
42 per cent, of the tea that we consume. Well, 
what of that’ 
must be doing it at a loss, because they have 


If they are doing so, they 


a more difficult and expensive line to ope 
rate than ours. If they are doing it at a loss, 
they are giving us some of their money, 
which Senators ought not to object to except 


upon strictly political grounds. If they are 


| side the city. 


| States in which it is vigorous, provided it 


be cut down remorselessly in States in which 
the reformers are numerous and powerful, 
has been proved to be utterly fallacious, 
Indiana or Maryland scandals cannot be con 
fined to Indiana and Maryland. The whole 
Union hears of them. Thousands in other 
States who supported Mr, Cleveland in 
ISS4 are disgusted or alienated by them, 
and Jed to doubt whether he has done 
any good at all, or to underestimate grossly 
the good he has done. 
the Civil-Service Reform Association in In 


The reports which 


dianapolis continues to make on Jones's do 


ings are simply sickening, and, as far as we 


| can learn, they are neither denied nor denia- 


ble. The last one, besides the record of ap 


parently unjustitiable dismissals among the | 


carriers to make room for Democratic work 
ers, tells of one shocking appointment, that 
of a man named Tompkins, who had, as 
shown by the records of the Marion County 
Criminal Court, pleaded guilty in November 
of last year to an indictment of giving liquor 
to a minor—namely, a school-girl of  thir- 
teen—whose acquaintance he made at the 
post-office while he was serving as a clerk, 
and whom he enticed to ‘ta resort’ out 
The charge is that, though 


| Tompkins was suspended when arrested 


doing it at a profit, then our own railroads | 


are to blame for allowing the Canadians to | 


pick up business under their noses. So as 


to business taken from American ports on | 


the Pacific to American points cast of the 
mountains : we venture to say that every 
pound of freight so carried has been carried 
ata loss, or at least without profit, the Inter 
State Commerce Law being non-operative 
as to that traffic It will probably be 
found that not more than 5) per cent 
of the tratlic 
rican jines has been taken) by the Cana 


naturally belonging to Ame 


dian Pacific, and that upon this 5 per cent. 
the Canadians have no reason to congratu 


ttethemselves. But there can be no objec 


for this offence, he was, after his conviction 
and the payment of his fine, — re stored 
and is in that 
“« Nearly all 
these facts,” it adds, ‘‘ have been brought 
before the Administration.” We hope and 
believe this one is not among the number 
We cannot believe that. the 


knowingly allowing Jones to get fv// swing. 


by Jones to his Clerkship, 


position now,” the report says 


President is 


Signor Cesare Rosmini, in the current 
number of the Gvornale degli eo sf 

presents the Italian side of the immigration 
question Which is now awaiting solution at 
the hands of a Congressional committee, re 

viewing at length the bill introduced into 
the Italian Parliament by the Crispi Ministry. 
Such a law has long been demanded by 


Italian statesmen and economic and statist: 
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eal societies, but the steady Opposition of 
Signor Depretis defeated all action in this 
| direction. On July 29, 1887, however, De- 
| pretis died, and in the speech with which the 
King opened the XVI. Parliament, November 
16, he announced that the Government would 
request the assent of that body to an emigra- 
tion law; and a month later such an act was 


introduced. Its most important provisions are 


aus follows: The licensing of domiciled Ita- 
lian citizens as emigration agents for one 


year by the Minister of the Interior on the 


proposition of the prefect of the province. 
The agent must deposit 1,000) to 3,000) lire 
(S200 to S600) as security against sudden 
losses of emigrants resulting from his aetion 
or negligence, to be disbursed on the award 
A copy of 
the contract must be given to. the emigrant 


of a Governmental commission, 


The agent is forbidden under penalty to ask 
or receive compensation from emigrants, ex 
| cept for sums actually disbursed on their ac 
count : to counsel, induce, or excite emigra 


tion; to furnish emigrants with — ship 


ping, to mediate between them and the 
shipping company, or to accompany them to 


ithe piace of embarkation or destination. 
| Clergymen and local officers who) promote 
| emigration, even without the desire of eain, 
are likewise liable to punishment, as are all 
who procure or give shipping to emigrants 
unprovided with proper papers. The spread 
ing of false information, with fraudulent in 
tent to promote emigration, is punishable as 
swindling. Finally, the Government is arm 


ed with full ordinance power. 


Mayor Hewitt announces that he is not a 
candidate for another term, that he does not 
want to be Mayor again, does not expect to 
be, and does not intend to be if he can help it; 
but that there are things that he wants to see 
started, and things that have been started 
which he wants to see carried on to comple 
tion, and that “if the people should go 
ahead and elect me, that would be some 
thing 1 could not help and could) not) run 
away from,” and he ‘‘ would have to 
take it as a matter of There 
ought tobe no doubt about the action of the 


duty.” 


people. Mr. Hewitt has his weaknesses and 


infirmities, but the average of his official action 


| isexceedingly high, and the city will be blind 
| to its own interests if it does not command 
his services for another term, now that it is 


| evident he would obey its command 


The tight between the Liberals and Tories 


over the Commission Bill, providing a judicial 
tribunal to inquire into the charges of the 
London 77imes against the Parnellites, practi 
cally ended Jast week in the reporting of the 
bill from the Committee of the Whole, after 


a debate of extraordinary acrimony. The 
Government has been dragved into proposing 
it little by little, and little by little has 
made it as disadvantageous to the Parnellites 


The 7 


a campaign document of the 


us possible ex pamphlet was origi- 
nally really 
kind with which we are very familiar in 
| this country, and fortified, in erder to make 


| it more sensational, by a copy of a let 
fer purporting fo pave been written by 
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LAODICEAN POLITICS. 


Dr. Storrs has written along letter to the 
lidependent, explaining the saying attributed 
to him by Dr. Cuyler, that he was so perplex 
ed and displeased by the Republican plat 
form that nothing seemed left for him but 
to ‘take to the woods.” Ife qualifies this 
now as an ‘idle word,” representing ‘‘a 
real fecling of uncertainty and = unrest” 
from which he has not altogether escaped, 
“though it becomes increasingly probable 
that he will again vote for the Republican 
ticket at Jeast, that 


clusion towards which his mind drifts,” 


‘seems the con 


though his dislike of the platform is as great 
as ever. But he thinks that, on the subject 
of temperance, reliance is rather to be placed 
on the Republican party than on the De- 
mocrats, and, as to the tariff, although he 
again denounces the utterances of the Repub 
lican platform as absurd, nevertheless, ‘‘ in 
view of the majestic history of the party,” etc., 
he “waits to see if such a revision of the 
tariff as appears to him demanded will not 
be accepted by the party as a near and an 
imperative duty.” 

The letter is interesting as an illustration 
of the way in which the mind of a good 
man Who does not give particular attention to 
polities, and lives under strong habits and 
traditiens, works about election time, and 
postpones or fends off the disagreeable neces 
sity of taking any positive step in the diree 
tion of a change for the better, even when 
he acknowledges that such a change is need 
ed. It is still more interesting, however, to 
the student of American politics, as an illus 
tration of the agencies which have brought 
the Republican party into its present troubles. 
If we were asked by a young man to ex 
plain to him the process by which the party 
of Greeley, and Sumner, and Lincoln, and 
Chase, and Seward had become the party of 
Blaine, and Quay, and Elkins, and Shook, 
and Reid, and Ford, we doubt if we could 
do better than put into his hands Dr. Storrs’s 
letter, with some such comment as this : 

A party begins inevitably to decline in 
force when its founders die out and _ its 
principal aim has been accomplished; and 
it must necessarily do so because it is not 
a church, and is, therefore, not a divine 
ly appointed depositary of revealed truth, 
or a divinely appointed means) of indi 
vidual edification It has no corporate 
existence Whatever. It is simply the agree 
ment, necessarily transitory, of a large body 
of voters to try to embody some parti 
cular idea or set of ideas in legislation, or in- 
trust the execution of the laws to the hands 
of a particular set of men. The only way 
in Which we are made aware of its ex 
istence or of its aims is through the pledges it 


exacts of the legislators whom it elects, the 


platforms in which it enuneciates its princi 
ples, and the kind of maen it puts in high of 
“ 

Except through this manifestation, no one 


knows anything about a party, [ts members 
have nothing Incommon but theirmomentary 


agreement to say certain things on certain 





topics, and te support these things by voting 
tovether at certain elections. But we inevita 





| casual observer 


| 
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bly get into the way, in countries of univer- 
sal suffrage, of talking of the men who take 
charge of the machinery as ‘‘ the party” 

that is, the men call the conventions together 
and regulate their proceedings, and we finally 
come to think of them as ‘‘the party.” 
And after talking and thinking of them 
as the party, for a time, we soon get into the 
habit of ascribing to them a corporate exist 
ence, With a sort of transmitted goodness 
and purity, or spiritual eflicacy, like ‘‘ holy 
orders” in the Catholic and Episcopal 
Church, so that each of them, how- 
ever unworthy personally, will, in his 
relations to the party, and in his action 
for the 
inherent and perpetual grace, of which he 


party, be moved by a special 


cannot, as long as he speaks for the party, 
divest himself by any ordinary sin or iniquity. 
Under this view the party, of course, never 
ceases to be the party of the original 
founders; and Blaine, Quay, Elkins, Shook, 
Reid, and Ford continue to be, and are for 
for all party purposes, Greeley, Sumner, 
Lincoln, Chase, and Seward, to the eye of 
the faithful man. 

Once this corporate continuity of charac- 
ter and aims is established in bebalf of the 
party, and men like Dr. Storrs are got to ac 
cept it, of Course persistence in any line of 
error or folly becomes easy, and change for 
the better hard. “The party,” for instance, has 
for twenty years been promising to revise the 
tariff, but has steadily refused to do so. Dr. 
Storrs says this ought to be done, but when 
he asks the party why it is not done, the an 
swer is simple—in fact, he makes it him 
self. ‘* Matt” Quay will say: ** You trust 
ed) Lincoln to do what was right event- 
ually, did you not? Then why do you 
not trust us’ For all party purposes we 
are Lincoln, and Seward, and Sumner, and 
Chase rolled into one. Weare heirs of all their 
purposes and aspirations, and just as sure to 
come out right in the end as they were. You 
admit that our past, including that of Blaine, 
Dorsey, Shook, and Reid, is ‘ majestic,’ and 
you must surely see that, this being the 
case, although we have for twenty years or 
so never shown the smallest intention of 
altering the tariff, except to raise it, we are 
pretty sure to reduce it before long. In fact, 
The reduction of 
a ‘near and im 


we cannot help ourselves. 
the tariff being, as you say, 
perative duty,’ and duties of this sort being 
very attractive fo us, we are almost certain 
to buckle down to the work within a few 
years. If we do not, we shall transmit * the 
majestic history’ which we have received from 


our precursors, to other managers whe will 


come after us, and, you may rely upon it, the 
tariff! will be revised, either before you die or 
afterwards. In the meantime, do not lose 
heart or hope, but vote our ticket as usual 
We are as sound on the Hqauor que stion as on 
the tariff, although it may not seem so to the 
Our brothers Shook and 
Reid may now and again seek to‘ give Re 
publican saloon-Keepers the protection to 
Which they are entitled,’ but this ought not 
to cause you to mistrust them, because, in 
virtue of the Jaw of the party’s being, 
the persistence of such men in error is im- 


possible. Mow often has the Christian 
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Church fallen into corrupt ways, and made 
discreditable concessions to sinners; but how 
surely has she in the end come back to her 
primitive purity.” 


CAMPAIGN LYING. 


LATE in the canvass of 1880, after the Re- 

publicans had succeeded in making the tariff 

an issue, the Republican National Committee 

issued from their headquarters in this city 

and Brooklyn the following card : 

[From a paimphlet issued by the Free-Trade Club of 
London, | 

* Let it be understood, once for all, that the 
salvation of England depends upon the de 
struction of American manufactures, and that 
the only possible way in which American 
manufactures can be destroyed is by free trade. 
This can only come through Democracy, and 
Democracy can only secure control of this re 
public by the votes of Irishmen. How Eng 
land must laugh in her sleeve as she sees the 
men who left their homes vowing vengeance, 
serve her interests by working for a party 
which, if it gets control of the country, will in 
evitably carry out the policy she most de 
sires!” 

Mr. David A. Wells promptly pounced on 
this as a fraud and exposed it, challenving 
Stephen W. Dorsey, the precious scamp who, 
as Secretary of the National Committee, then 
had charge of the *‘ majestic history ” of the 
Republican party, to produce the pamphlet. 
Dorsey, after waiting three weeks, and sub 
mitting to nearly as much prodding as Mr. 
Foster about the ‘ fat’ circular, came for 
ward, and in thoroughly characteristic fash 
ion tlatly denied that the Committee had 
This was too bold, 
however, for a cloud of witnesses at once ap 


issued any such card, 


peared to testify to the issue of whole bundles 
of it, both in this city and Brooklyn, and 
Dorsey disappeared into the obscurity in 
which he has ever since lived, except when 
he was under trial as a Star-route thief. 
There never was any such pamphlet, or any 
such club as ‘f The Free-Trade Club.” The 
whole thing was a pure invention, and yet it 
was simply the most barefaced of many simi- 
lar ones. 

Proofs that our Republican friends are 
again resorting to the same tactics pour in on 
us now every day. — Devices of this kind are 
very hard to meet, because they are rarely 
resorted to through the newspaper press, and 
therefore one only hears of them in a mea 
sure accidentally. The instrumentality is 
usually oral gossip, or hand-bills addressed 
to workingmen, An illustration of the 
former of these methods came to us within 
a day or two, from a respectable corre- 
spondent in the West, whose letter we repro 
duce, suppressing the names. 

DeEAR Sirs: A gray haired lawyer, formerly 
of your city, and a friend of Levi TP’. Morton, 
always damages my arguments, based upon 
your tacts and lines of thought, by declaring 
that the BRrening Post property is mortgaged 
for S500,000 to two members of the Cobden 
Club at 2 per cent. Innucndo that you are 
bribed. 

The statement, to be sure, has nothing to do 
with the value of the arguments, but hurts me 
on facts with two doubtful men in our office, 
and if you can see no objection to denying the 
statement, you would confer a favor on me by 
so doing. His name is , and to 
iny denials he said it was matter of record 
to his knowledge 

No offence whatever if I receive no answer, 

Yours respectfully, ' 
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We presume, in the ordinary relations of | There is bh 
life, this ‘* gray-haired lawyer” is a scrupu- | tions of trade and tanat t { mis 
lous and truthful man; but when the tariff eld and us 
is attacked, he has no hesitation in becom 
a deliberate and circumstantial liar As oa [ive 
general rule these oral lies are, in order 1 el! 
make them effective, backed up by per tl stat roy Ss, el : 
sonal Knowledge” of the = facts It t TW intries 
canvass of ISS4 a reader in this city terest 
made known to us that a friend of his, | cal OS tory I 
living a short distance in the country, had 
accounted to him for the course of the 7 v1 « ! both, f tes 
and the Ereni Post by alleging that li lt ther It { { truf t 
knew personally of the pecuniary induce. | stance 
ments applied to the editors of these jour- | in) Lond \\ tt \ 
nals, respectively, in order to get them to | paid it e sa New \ 
support Cleveland On hearing this. we | vi versa And w 
made the most tempting offers to persuad thout the cost of a | ar artl N 
him to come to town and expose the wretches | York, he w i { its cos 
to public disgrace in the presence of any re lon, and s I sono W 


putable witnesses, but never could induce | know of 
him to open his mouth or move an inch | ( ‘ , 
again, He will probably now earry his sé | syiven for their stat ts Phe a \ 
cret with him to the grave | s 
The Chicago Trius, we perceive, ha ist | from which 


been having a similar experience. A_ report 


| 
has been spread through several country | ul proba 
newspapers that the editor had received | 


money from the Cobden Club, in th 


usual way, for ‘‘supporting free-trade di t] : 
trines.” The editor calls for ‘* names, dates, | frot lied iment 


and specifications,” and promises,if the author 
of the story will come forward, to convict | 


him in the courts of lying. But 1 wi ; : ‘ 

never get any names, dates I CCITL : 

tions, nor will the author appear Such | 

tales are not intended to be prove | MAN 

ire intended to close the cars of ignor th M t > . 

people between now and November to f { 

and arguments that would probably other | by t Mills ~ : 
wise affect their votes It is, as the Chic } complaint has} I tant t s s 








‘amazing that intelligent men should be f : : 
inthis day and generation by the silly 1 Co \ ( " ‘ 3 
den Club hobgoblin. The Cobden Club is a} ents tay rel : that if t \! 
poor organization, half dead and lf 
without any funds, and never ha ¢ had 
enough to pay the small expense of circulating | fr ist ind la ~ 
documents. ” : 
But intelligent men are not fooled by it. It | been n tl : 
is meant for the more ignorant working? 
and particularly the Irish, who seem tot 
this country the chief prey of dema 1vs : 
and impostors. The opponents « 
form are at this moment circulati nother | [tw 
forgery, purporting to bean extract from t 
London 7iimes, to the etfeet t 
use England has for Irishmen now is 
send them to the United States 
for Cleveland and free trade.” Of cours 
isan impudent invention, li Dorsey's \\ 
1880, but it will probably be of use 1 ! . 
concocters, Retract it, 
feelashamed of it, they never w : - 
Another and very common for! f 
paign lIving is the issu f ] : 
dressed = to) workingme ~~ 
earners,” as they ire 4 . 
sometimes by anecdot t “s 
irgument, and sometimes 


dreadful consequences to Amet n { { ‘ ‘ i 
should the Mills bill becot \ 
have a she if of these l i ’ t _ ' 


our table now Of the argun - Ww Dorts 





nothing to say on the score of : : ty ont ‘ - 
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cl 
importation of them, so that the figures of 
the year 1886-87 should be i 
purposes of this estimate, Se ondly, it may 
be said that where a duty was practically 
prohibitory, the Imports under it were too 


small to appreciably affect the average, and 


its reduction would not be perceptible ; 
of course, this remark cuts both ways 
A point) much more important to no- 
tice is, that, in a prominent class of cases, 


the reduction of protection is not as creat as 
The chief il 
of 


voods, the duty on which has been reduced 


would appear from the figures, 


lustration of this is in the item woollen 


by just the amount that had been laid on to 


compensate for the duty on the raw material. 
The average duty on woollens has been re 
duced from 59 to 89 per cent., and the reduc 


tion of duties thus effected amounts to $12, 


000,000, which is two-tifths of the total 
reduction made on the dutiable list; and this 
reduction, so large a part of the whole, 


while being much saved to consumers, 
cannot be regarded as a diminution of pro 
all. This 


outwetghs all the objections that 


so) 
tection at consideration alone far 
may be 
made to the figures by high-tariff advocates. 

Finally, it must be said that no method of 
averaging, based on amounts of imports, can 
the rate of 


In making such an average, the 


give an accurate idea of actual 


pre tection 


weight attributed to each article is made 
proportional to the amount of it imported, 
whereas, to measure its importance in 
a scheme of protection, it ought rather 
to be made proportional to the amount 


produced at home, though even this would be 
open to serious objection Nothing can be 
substituted for an actual examination of the 
chief provisions of the tariff; and any one 
to 
examination will see how carefully the Mills 
bill has been framed, in almost all its points, 


who will take the trouble make such an 


to secure cheaper necessaries and cheaper 
materinis, with extremely little disturb 
But, as few can 


raw 
ance of existing industries. 
take the trouble to satisfy themselves of this 
the brief rough statement that can be made 
in a word must 
And we trust that 
presented suffice to show that when we say 


serve on most occasions. 


the considerations above 


that the Mills bill makes the averave rate of 
duty on dutiable goods 42', per cent., in- 
stead of 47 per cent., and that it places raw 


wool, raw flax, hemp and jute, lumber, salt, 


tin-plate, certain chemicals, and a few other 
the 


articles on free list, We give as fair a 
iff 


statement of the proposed tariff reduction as 


can be made in a few words. 


THE NEW VIEW OF CHEAPNESS., 


Harrison, the Nomi 
Republican party, said 


SOM ren 


nal C; 
in aspeech in C 

“T am 
economists that 
things may be too ch 


self in fullsvmpathy w 
coats, Which seems to me 


months ago 


indidate of 


uninstructed political 
an impression that some 
ap: that Leannot tind my 


itht | 


one ose 


have 


lemand for cheap- 
necessarily to in 


His ¢ 


er 


volve a cheaper man and woman under the 
coats,” 
As about 90 per cent. of the male popula 


tion of this ready-made cloth 


( ountry Wwenl 


| 
j 


nereased for the | 
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| 
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les on the free list will cause an increased | ing, and, asa matter of necessity, take great 


pains to get it as cheaply as possible, this 
seemed a very hard saying, and we have com 
The Chi 


ald has since taken the same view of 


mented on it with some severity, 
cago Th 
it, and asked, as it seemed to us, with much 
force: 


“Why should a cheap coat involve a cheap 
man under it’ And if a man is obliged to 
wear a cheap coat, why should he not be allow 
ed to buy the best one possible for the money 
he ean lay out ?” 


Upon this it was taken to task with much 


sharpness by Gen. Harrison’s home organ, 


the Indianapolis Journal, which asked very 
sternly: 


‘* Do you not know, as a matter of fact, that 
tailors and seamstresses, men and Women, HOW 
sew for very low wages, and that to cheapen 
clothes would be to lower wages, thus bringing 
tailor and seamstress nearer to the starvation 
point and making cheaper men and women? 

** Do you not know that this was what Gen, 
Harrison meant? 

‘Do you not know that a very large majority 
of the male population in this country, proba 
bly W per cent., wear ready-made clothing the 
year round ¢ 

* Do vou not know that 2 common, a good, or 
a first-rate ready-inade all-wool suit of clothing 
can be bought in this country to-day as cheap 
as or Cheaper than in any other, and, we may 
add, much better made and better fitting ? 

** Po you not know that the repeal of the duty 
on wool could not possibly reduce the price of 
ready-made clothing unless a reduction of 
wages followed 7” 


We were, on reading this, beginning to feel 
sorry for the wretched Zlerald/, whose igno 
rance or cruelty was thus remorselessly ex 
posed, when our eye fell on the following 
from another Republican the St 
Louis Glohe-Democrat, quoted with approval 
the 


organ, 


on Monday by the great organ of all, 
New York Tribune: 

‘We beg leave to remind our Democratic 
friends once more that the price of whiskey 
has been quadrupled and that of clothing 
quartered by the Republican party in the last 
twenty or twenty-five years,” 
if the Indianapolis 
their doc 
trine, that ‘to cheapen clothes is to lower 
wages” —that the Republican party has cut 
down wages in the clothing trade 75 per cent 
within the last twenty-five years, and has 


It would thus appear 
school of economists be correct in 


poured brine on the wound by raising the 
A 


more extraordinary confession to be made by 


price of whiskey in the same proportion, 


a party which is going into this canvass as 
the friend of the workingman, it would be 
difficult to conceive. 

We now see that the more Gen. Harrison's 
objection to cheap clothing is discussed, the 
harder of comprehension it becomes even to 
his own supporters. The only way we can 
think of in which he could clear the matter 
up, would be to put himself, in another 
the 


mick hanic, 


speech, in place of a laboring man 


whether or operative, or farmer, 


matters not--and give us a sample of the 


reflections with which such a man should 





| able to forward 


prepare for the purchase of a suit of 
clothing, say in the fall, when the chill in 
the air warns him to get ready for the win 
ter. His means are of course small. To | 


provide his family with lodgings, food, and 
clothing tasks his resources to the uttermost, 
and often leaves him unable to make any 
loss of work: 


provision for sickness or 
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every dollar is precious to him. But the 
time comes when he must have a new 
suit of clothes Ile knows of one. store 
where he ean get it for S15, but he 
knows, or has been told, of another where he 
can get the same thing exactly for $12 
Now, What we want from Gen. Harrison and 
his organ, and what they ought to supply 
is an outline of the debate with himself 
Which the poor man ought to carry on be 
fore deciding at Which store he will purchase 
If he follows Gen. Harrison’s advice, and 
buys the dear suit, in) order to avoid 
becoming “a cheap man,” his wife and 
children and neighbors and creditors will 


think him a crank, will consider that le has 
wasted three dollars, and will begin to fear 
that his earning days are nearly over; while 
if he buys the cheap suit, he will, according 
to the Indianapolis Journa/, not only feel 
cheap himself, but lower wages. Such a 
situation is sure to be most puzzling to the 
untaught mind of the average poor man, and 
he ought to be helped in dealing with it by 
an argumentative tract from some high Re- 
publican authority. 

We would respectfully suggest that Gen. 
Harrison should pnt into the same speech 
the letter which Ameri 
can commission merchant manufacturer 
in New York should 
Brazil Chili in order 
for American | 
recular {subsidized} mail com 


an outline of an 
or 
write to his agent in 


or to procure orders 
rroducts from those countries, 
when that ‘‘ 
munication” is established which,the Nominal 
Candidate says, all that 
five us profitable commercial intercourse 
with As now 


stand, we speak advisedly when 


ix 


is necessary to 


those countries. miatters 


we Say 
that not a single manufacturer or dealer in 
this country Knows what to sayin such a 
letter, particularly as he would have to begin 
by repeating Gen. Harrison’s warning that 
we will never allow any foreign goods to be 
offered for sale in our markets, on equal 
terms, At the further 
light) which may hereafter 
throw on the subject, it would have to be 


present, Without 


Gen. Llarrison 


something of this sort: 


New York, November 8, 188s. 
DEAR SIR: We take the liberty of en 
closing herewith a price-list of the leading 
articles of American manufacture, in which we 
shall be pleased to execute your orders in this 


market. You will note, doubtless, that the 
prices are all, or nearly all, from 50 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. higher than those 
of similar articles in’ England and = on 
the continent of Europe, which you will, we 


feel sure, not object to pay, both in order to 
maintain your own self-respect and to enable 
us to keep up the wages of the laboring man in 
thiscountry. Itis proper to add that should you 
think of paying for the same in goods of your 
own the like of which are produced here, even in 
small quantities, it cannot be permitted, this 
market being reserved exclusively for Ameri 
ean sellers, Any dealings we have with you 
will, therefore, have to be for coin, and particu 
larly silver, of which we are now seeking to ac 
cumulate as large a storeas possible. You will 
be rejoiced to know that, owing to the regular 
mail communication with your country recent 
ly established by our Government, we shall be 
you a communication of like 
tenor and effect with this one, every week, 
which must, we are sure, inure te our mutual 
advantage. 

Trusting to hear from vou in due course, and 
thanking you in advance for the orders you 
would probably like to send, but will not send 
We remain, with great respect, 

Your faithful servants, 
LUNKHEAD & Co, 
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would be as easy to manipulate Niagara 
Falls up stream as to manipulate the money 
market, for any considerable time, counter 
to the true business situation of the country. 
Ali the professional operators conjoined with 
all the newspapers and stump speakers could 
not, more than momentarily, change the true 
set of the current. 

With the single exception of the woollen 
industry, all trades are now fairly and in 
creasingly prosperous, and we hear less of 
labor troubles than usual. The cereal crops, 
although not wholly out of danger, are high- 
ly promising, and the foreign demand for 
them is more encouraging than it has 
heen in recent years. The small towns 
in the interior, and especially in~ the 
West, are full of business enterprise. The 
slackening of railway construction which 
was noticed at midsummer has been followed 
by a new season of activity, and as a neces 
sary consequence the demand for iron has re- 
vived. These are some of the facts, proba 
bly the chief ones, that have changed the 
balance of manipulation in Wall Street 
from the bear to the bull side. They are 
all taken into the account, as they should 
manipulator or other busi- 
ness man imagines that the Mills bill will 


he: but no 


interfere in the least degree with the pros- 
perous current that appears to have set in 
Whatever politicians may say, nobody will 
bet a dollar on the theory that a small re- 
duction of duties on imports and an enlarge- 
ment of the list of free raw materials will 
check or interrupt the revival of industry. 
On the other hand, we ought to reckon on 
the probable reduction of the Treasury sur 
plus, however that may come about, as one 
of the most important factors contributing to 
the present improved situation. 

There is always danger, in times like 
these, that speculation will be overdone, but 
if we have not yet passed the stage of ma- 
nipulation, if the upward movement is all 
the doing of the professionals, if the public 
are not yet in the swim, that danger is not im- 
minent. 


THE COPYRIGHT BILL IN THE HOUSE. 
ALTHovGH it is now more than two years 
and a half since the Chace bill was intro 
duced into the Senate, it has only been be 
fore the Tlouse of Representatives oflicially 
a little more than four months. On March 
19 the Senate Committee on Patents made 
its second report upon this bill, and on the 
same day, by prearrangement, Col. Breckin 
ridge of Kentucky presented to the House 
(Without remarks) a duplicate of the bill as 
formulated by the Senate Committee, after 
This text 
included the so called ‘typographical amend 


the public hearing held in March. 


ment ”’—stipulating that only such books 
printed 
from type set within the limits of the United 


should be copyrighted as were 


States,” and the slightly moditied prohibition 
of importation. The bill) was read twice, 
ordered to be printed (as Hf. R. No. 8715), and 
referred to the House Committee on the 
Judiciary. After a public hearing of argu 
ments in favor of the bill before this Com- 
mittee, it was placed in the hands of a sub- 
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committee, who drew up a favorable report, 
and on April 21 it was reported back to the 
House by Mr. Collins of Massachusetts, 
whereupon it was referred to the House 


calendar, and was again ordered to be print 
ed with some slight verbal alterations. 

The report was also printed as House Re- 
port No. 1875, a document of two pages. It 
begins by pointing out the insular position 
occupied by the United States in excluding 
aliens from laws protecting literary and ar- 
tistic property, and says : 

“This bill proposes that the creators of this 
class of property, whether citizens or foreign- 
ers, shall be protected in the enjoyment of it 
within the limits of the United States. It is 
now the only species of property which stands 
unprotected by our laws. Its recognition and 
protection seem to rest upon the foundation of 
common honesty. The persistent confiscation 
of it has been a reproach to our people, a se- 
rious discouragement to our authors, a marked 
injury to our publishing trade, while working 
demoralization and debasement of our litera- 
ture.” 

The passage of the bill will, the Committee 
are satisfied, ‘encourage and stimulate Ame- 
rican authorship, designing, engraving, and 
al! the arts that enter into the making of 
good books. By it our authors obtain a 
wider market—that of the whole world— 
while they are saved from the competition 
of the unpaid work of the foreign authors. 
It will 
dard of literary taste, also, by banishing 
the ‘trashy’ and the ‘ gas-light’ literature 
from the field.” The unanimity of ‘ au- 
thors, publishers, type-sctters, electrotypers, 
binders, booksellers, and all others engaged 


unquestionably raise the — stan- 


in making and distributing books” in their 
advocacy of the bill is dwelt upon, as also the 
care taken to insure that the books copy- 
righted shall be entirely manufactured in the 
United States. Finally, the Committee re 
vert to the question: Will the price of books 
be increased under international copyright ? 
and answer it inthe negative, believing it cer 
tain that ‘‘the best books written by men and 
woinen all over the world will be sold in the 
United States for less than they are sold 
now; and that ‘‘ the general consensus of 
opinion, the argument pushed almost to a 
demonstration, is that all other books will be 
sold for as low a price as they are now,” the 
experience of European countries before and 
after international copyright being consider 
ed by the Committee as conclusive on this 
point 

On Wednesday, May 9, the Senate pass- 
ed the Chace bill, and on Friday, the 
1ith, the Speaker laid the Senate Act be 
fore the House of Representatives, where- 
upon it was read twice and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, On May 2 
Mr. Collins from that Committee presented 
a second report (No. 2511), noticeable for its 


brevity. It reads as follows: ‘* This bill 


| differs but slightly from the House bill of 


The Com 
mittee report the Senate bill favorably and 
Both report and bill 


the same title already reported, 


recommend its passage,” 
were ordered printed, the latter being marked 
with the Senate number (S. 554), and entitled: 
“Anact to amend title sixty, chapter three, of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States,” 
such having been the title of the Chace bill 
from its first presentation in Congress. The 
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| Senate ‘‘ act” was referred to the House calen 
| dar, taking the place of the prior House bill, 
| under date of April 21. All bills entered be 
fore that date would, in ordinary course 
take precedence of it. The edition of the 
House calendar prepared for Monday morn 
ing, July 30, indicated that on that day there 
were 147 bills in the Committee of the 
Whole House, 88 bills on the House calen 
dar, and 402 on the private calendar, 
or 637 bills in all, waiting to be considered 
before it became the turn of the Copyright 
Bill. This condition of affairs precluded any 
hope of the latter being reached during this 
term in its regular turn. The alternative 
was to secure the setting aside of a future 
day for its discussion. This could only be 
brought about by obtaining unanimous con- 
sent to introduce a resolution to that effect, 
and on Monday week Mr, Collins presented 
a resolution setting apart Thursday, Decem 
ber 6, for the debate of the bill, and asked 
unanimous consent to have it considered, To 
this Mr. Rogers of Arkansas objected, and 
the resolution was lost. As a single objection 
to any similar resolution would defeat it, it is 
clearly not probable that a discussion can be 
secured this session, and the whole matter 
must therefore go over until next winter, 
when, Mr. Rogers said, he expected the bill 


to pass, 


PHILIP H, SHERIDAN. 


THE death of General Sheridan closes the active 
service of the military officers for whom 
special rank was created by act of Congress. It 
is thus a reminder, serious and forcible, of the 
rapidity with which the generation is passing 
away that took an active part inthe great 
civil war, Gen, Sherman remains, with the 
earnest good wishes of the nation that he may 
long enjoy a green old age; but he is upon the 
retired list, while Sheridan, a much younger 
man, falls in the midst of the active duties of 
commandant of the army at the comparative- 
ly early age of fifty-seven, 

Grant, Sherman,and Sheridan are placed, by 
the popular verdict from which there is no ap- 
peal, asa trio of great men standing apart 
from all the other military chieftains on the 
national side in the great struggle with seces- 
sion. It does not matter that Sheridan's active 
service was chiefly in lineal rank below that of 
Meade and Thomas, and that his appointment 
to the grade of Lieutenant-General over them 
was after the war had closed, The popular mind 
has taken the ultimate rank as the index of the 
war service, and, by an ex post facto decrees, 
assigned its importance to a grade corre 
sponding to the final recognition in rank which 
he received. It will be the historian’s duty to 
recall all the incidents of his brilliant career, 
and to weigh all the circumstances which test 
his claim to highest military honors, ‘To the 
people he will always be what Blucher was to 
the Prussians, the ** Marshal Vorwirts,” who 
was to them the embodiment of patriotic de 
votion and boiling, aggressive energy. 

Sheridan was never tested by the supreme 
responsibility of the command of a great army 
in an important campaign, as Meade was at 
Gettysburg and Thomas at Nashville, Even 
his justly famous campaign in the Shenandoah 
was so connected with that of Grant against 
Lee as to be subordinate to it, and to be free 
from that accountability for decisive events 
which is by far the heaviest burden a general 
It cannot be too often repeated 





has to bear. 
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Was unquestioned and unquestionable, His | meant financial loss or gain; why the home- 


patriotism was pure and sincere. His great 


services and the romantic brilliancy of his 


career forbid that his fameshould be forgotten, 
and it is likely to grow only more solid and 
glorious with time, 


A COUNTY-SEAT WAR IN KANSAS. 
(GiOODLAND, KAN., July 50, 

ONE evening, early in the fall of ’S7, four 
men were driving through the streets of a small 
town in the extreme western part of Kansas. 
As they passed the principal drug-store, one of 
them cried out, “* What’s the matter with Eus 
tis ¢” and they all shouted in chorus for reply, 
** She's all right!” A straggling group of men 
on the sidewalk gave them a cheer, and they 
drove on into the country. 

Four miles of ievel road across the prairie 
brought them to a sod house, just as the lamps 
were being lighted. The homesteader came out 
and gave them a homely and hearty welcome, 
took the care of their horses upon himself, and 
ushered them within. Inside, one hardly realized 
that one was on the frontier. The walls were 
perfectly white and smooth, and hung with en- 
gravings. A deep window recess was filled 
with house-plants, and five or six men were 
talking around a cheerful coal fire. Ore of them 
was a candidate for the Legislature, another 
for a county office. They were all on their 
way to a political meeting, and had made this 
their rendezvous. 

As soon as the party of a dozen or more had 
eaten supper, they drove some eight or nine 
miles to the schoolhouse at which the meeting 
was to be held. One to whom such a scene as 
the interior formed was new, could not but be 
impressed with its peculiarities. As a matter 
of course the building was made of turf. It 
was hewly built, and nothing had been done 
towards tinishing it. There was neither win- 
dow nor door in the openings left for them, and 
the floor was the natural ground with the buf- 
falo grass scraped off. From one of the planks 
which supported the roof hung a badly smoked 
lantern, Gathered in one end of the house was 
a small heap of pine blocks and shavings, from 
which every now and then some one would 
economically feed the feeble fire which burned 
primitively upon the ground, and which fur- 
nished most of the lightand all the warmth for 
the audience. About thirty men were assem 
bled. Some were perched in the deep window- 
seats; others, talking, in small groups, leaned 
against the turf walls, while most of them 
squatted, Indian-fashion, about the fire, and 
smoked or chewed tobacco, 

Truly, it was not a promising outlook for an 
interesting and edifying discussion of public 
affairs, Yet the chief question at issue was so 
important, locally, the people present were so 
absorbed in its settlement and so anxious to 


see its bearings, that for three hours the | 


little meeting continued, under the disadvan- 
tages of cold and partial darkness and the 
absence of seats, listening to the debaters. 
These spoke with energy always, generally with 
directness, and sometimes with genuine power 
Entire courtesy was shown throughout, and the 
proceedings were marked with more dignity 
than one would have thought possible under 
the circumstances, 

Many of the new counties in the West now 
adays, at the time of their organization, pass 
through a fierce fight over the question of lo- 
cating the county-seat. Sherman County was 


no exception, and this meeting was the first 





} 


: . 
one of a campaign which was to finally settle 


the point of so much importance to town-site 
speculators—of importance to them because it 


steaders were so interested it is hard tor one to 
understand, They were tired, for one reason, 
of a fight which had now been going on for two 
years, and which divided their county into fac 
tions; they had personal grievances against 
the citizens of one town or personal likings for 
those of another, At any rate, as a rule they 
felt more intensely and were more bitterly par 
tisan than those whose property was at stake, 

At the time the meeting above described was 
held, six towns had been started within ara 
dius of four miles, near the centre of the coun 
ty. ‘Three of them had given up the struggle, 
and the buildings had been moved to one or the 
other of the remaining three. The town of 
Eustis had been designated by the Governor as 
the temporary county-seat, and one election had 
been held at which no town had received a ma- 
jority of the votes cast. Goodland, the town 
which was eventually successful, had been laid 
off but a month before within a mile of Eustis, 
and consisted almost entirely of buildings 
which had been moved from other towns. 
Some of the buildings now here, by the way, 
have been moved across the prairie for several 
miles as many as five times, 

Goodland was backed by a town company 
which put plenty of money into the campaign. 
The town was also supported by a secret. or- 
ganization among the farmers, many of the 
members of which were promised town lots in 
case of success. At the election for county 
officers each town had a full ticket in the field. 
The Goodland candidates were elected; the Eus- 
tis ticket was a poor second, The third town 
named Voltaire, yet the first to have a church 

was so discouraged by the vote for ofticers 
that the fight for county-seat was given up 
The remaining two weeks before the county- 
seat election were devoted by both the Good- 
land and Eustis leaders to capturing the Vol- 
taire vote. All sorts of deals and offers 
which probably amounted to buying and sell- 
ing—were made in the strictest privacy. In 
fluential men in different neighborhoods were 
‘seen,’ and many a thrifty bargain was 
driven. Doth towns had already made liberal 
donations of public buildings and land to the 
county as a bid for support, and on election 
day the money was given directly and aimost 
openly to the voters. About fourteen hundred 
ballots were cast, and, it is said, nearly five 
thousand dollars spent. In one township, which 
threw but afew more than a hundred votes, 
thirteen men, Tam told, stood in a row while 
their leader negotiated for the lot at a hundred 
dollars. In another, three men held off for 
fifty dollars until the money gave out on both 
sides, and then went home disgusted without 
voting. Some took pay from both sides, and 
then voted as they pleased; others, and [am 
glad to believe a majority refused all offers of 
money, and yoted according to their convic- 
tions. Whenthe count was made, Goodland 
had received a majority of nearly two hun 
dred. 

The Eustis leaders, however, were far from 
giving up at this stage of the game, They im 
mediately began a policy of obstruction and 
delay. The commissioners were enjoined from 
canvassing the vote, the election of all the 
county officers but one was contested, and 
measures were even taken to keep the matter 
in court for several years. In the meantime 
Eustis, of course, remained the county-seat. 
The Lincoln Land Company, a corporation 
which is otlicered by men connected with the 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad Com- 
pany, and which owned a half interest in the 
Eustis town site, expected to secure the exten- 
sion of the railroad into the county, and, by 
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placing the station at Eustis, to discourage the 
Goodland people into giving up and moving 
over 

For two-months matters advanced slowly, 


} and to a superficial observer it began to look 


as if the Eustis leaders would make good their 
boasts and wear out their opponents. Negotia 
tions Were constantly on foot for a Compromise 
on some sort of a basis, and the citizens of 
Goodland acknowledged that their town com 
pany was trying to sell them out. They re- 
fused to be sold out, however, and concluded to 
cut short matters of negotiation and legal pro 
cedure alike, A committee of the home 
steaders’ secret society tirst waited upen the 
Commissioners and informed them that they 
must canvass the vote for the new Board; that 
if they refused to do so, and made answer in 
stead to the alternative writ from the Supreme 
Court—as they were allowed by the court’s 
method of procedure to do—they, the commit 
tee, could neither foretell nor be answerable for 
the consequences. 

In spite of the committee’s advice, which 
amounted practically to threats, the Comimis- 
sioners refused to count the vote, and made 
answer to the writ instead, and war was prac 
tically declared. It was generally understood 
that both towns had been quietly collecting 
guns and ammunition, There was one brick 
building in Eustis, to the second story of which 
the county records were moved and a guard 
placed over them, The only stairway was on 
the outside, and it was fully commanded from 
the upper windows of a building just across the 
street. Bebind these windows some ten or a 
dozen repeating rifles were quietly stored, and 
an equal number of men told off to use them in 
case of necessity. Every three or four days 
during the tirst fortnight in January some one 
in Eustis would be arrested on a trivial charge, 
taken before a justice in Goodland, and placed 
under bonds, 

One day, the 15th, quite a number, including 
most of the county officers, were taken in this 
manner as prisoners and witnesses, while others 
went along to sign their companions’ bonds, 
This was simply a part of a well-laid plan to 
carry off the county records by force. While 
these men were delaved in Goodland on one 
pretext or another, a mob of fifty or sixty well 
armed homesteaders, headed by one or two 
determined citizens of Goodland, started across 
the level stretch of prairie for Eustis. One 
man belonging in the latter place noticed their 
departure, and, driving his horse well to one 
side of them, hastened into town to give warn- 
ing. The mob fired on him several times, but 
tailed to stop him. 

Many of the people of Eustis were of the 
opinion that all the bravery was on their side, 
and it was hard to make them realize that their 
enemies were forcing the fighting: but when 
the squads into which the mob had divided 
came marching in from four different diree- 
tions, with their rifles on their shoulders and 
determination in every countenance, the con 
tempt with which some had treated the news of 
their coming gave way to other feelings. 

The leaders of the mob were evidently in- 
formed as to the disposition of the Eustis forces 
The twelve chosen men had hurried to their 
quarters across the street from the stairway, 
which was the key to the situation, and it) was 
around the building they were in that the little 
handful of men gathered. A good deal of loud 
talking and profanity was indulged in at first, 
but it was soon quieted by the leaders, who de 
clared that they bad not come ‘to take the re- 
cords by law, but by foree,” and that ‘* one 
Winchester in the hand was worth two manda- 
muses at Topeka.” They told the deputy sheriff 
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ach interlocutor appears to talk as Landor 
would have talked if he had lived at the time. 
The public takes his learning for granted, and 
his poetry on trust, and is really interested 
only in his strange personality. The contrast 
alYorded by the two sides of the man’s passion 
ate nature is What really attracts at the pre 
sent day. The one side he showed to his ene 
mies—or, rather, to all but his friends violent, 
impracticable, a fury of indignation out of all 
proportion to the offence; all which seemed to 
his friends, when they got a glimpse of it, to be 
mere harmless bluster. They could only be- 
lieve in the sweet kindliness of his nature, 
which alone existed for them under all this 
outrageous vehemence of invective. This is 
the view given by Dickens in ‘ Bleak House’ 

a charming and most effective portrait of this 
strange creature, perhaps the only one which 
exists of the gentle side shown exclusively to 
his friends, Forster's Life gives the obverse of 
the medal—the violent explosions, the imprac 
ticable dealings with the whole world of Phi 
listines who were not his friends. There is the 
long story of his dealings with his tenant at 
Llanthony, beginning with some petty squab 
ble about opening and shutting a gate, but 
soon growing into a hopeless tangle of exaspe 
ration on either side—a quarrel which became 
too complicated for explanation or arbitration, 
and in which the angry landlord found conso- 
lation in small hits made by his friends: 

““T know all your Welsh annoyances, the 
measureless B.'s,” Charles Lamb writes in IN, 
* T knew a quarter of a mile of them, Seven 
teen brothers and sixteen sisters, as they appear 
to me in memory. There was one of them that 
used tofix his long legs on my fender and tell a 
tale of a shark every night, endless, immortal. 
How have [ grudged the salt-sea ravener not 
having had his gorge of him! The shortest of 
the daughters measured five foot eleven without 
her shoes. Well, some day we may confer 
about them. But they were tall. Truly, I 
have discovered the longitude,” 

It was too bad of Lamb. He knew how to 
please the old heathen, for he did not himself 
hate ‘‘the measureless B.’s”—at least, one of 
the sixteen daughters was his honored corre- 
spondent. But it is pleasant to remember that 
though Mr. Boythorn put up fierce notices of 
mantraps and spring-guns, not only in_ his 
plantations, but in his lifelong intercourse 
with his fellow-men, he quite as vehemently 
insisted on turning out of his own house, that 
Dame Durden, the invalid, might take posses- 
sion of it and be undisturbed—that Landor 
was ready and wiiling to sacrifice his own com 
fort for the good of his friends, ‘* Bleak House’ 
is not Dickens's best story, and it is quite possi- 
ble that our grandchildren will prize it most for 
the two portraits it contains, the one of Walter 
Savage Landor, taken at his best, and = the 
other, which, if true, is very severe, of Leigh 
Hunt, under the name of Harold Skimpole, 
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Correspondence. 
A NEWFOUNDLANDER'S PROTEST. 
To THE EpItoR oF THE NATION: 
Sik: Inaspeech delivered by Mr. David A, 
Wells, heis rep. rted to have said: 


‘The people of Newfoundland are, as a 


Whole, wretchedly poor, and they inhabit one | 
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not like his way of clinching his argument. 
They are not suing in forma pauperis for 
anything. They do not ask for more than jus 
tice, and, being an unsophisticated people, they 
naturally assuine that a great nation like the 
United States has too much self-respect to yield 
less. Indeed, sofar are Newfoundlanders fron 
appealing on the score of the poverty of their 
resources to the benevolent feelings of Ameri- 
cans, that they indignantly deny that Mr. 
Wells’s description of their country is at all 
accurate. 

The ignorance prevailing in this country 
regarding Newfoundland is astonishing. Its 
vreat size, cne would suppose, ought to be 
enough of itself to make people desirous of 
learning something reliable about it. But in 
the school geographies it is dismissed with about 
a dozen lines, half of which are misleading. 
Its very name is mispronounced, if Newfound- 
landers know the name of their own country; 
even the index to the American Cyclopedia 
indicating that the stress of the voice should 
be upon the first syllable, whereas it properly 
belongs to the last. And now it appears that 
an able man may actually go to the island 
itself, and bring back more misinformation 
about it than he carried there. 

The “eight months winter” is as great an 
exaggeration as the saying ,of the Spaniards 
that Madrid has nine months winter and three 
months hell. October and May are no more 
like winter in Newfoundland than in central 
New York. I recollect going for a swim in 
the St. John’s * Narrows” one first of October. 
Lmay add that although there is much varia 
tion of temperature in) Newfoundland, the 
changes are not so sudden and violent as they 
are here, and the range of the thermometer is 
not so great, (. W. Benjamin, who visited 
several of the Atlantic islands and wrote a 
book about them, says that any of them (in- 
cluding Newfoundland) has a better climate, 
from the point of view of one considering 
health and strength chiefly, than any of the 
Atlantic coast climates from Maine to Florida, 
The latter are all more subject to racking va 
riations of temperature than Newfoundland is. 

And things grow there, too. Almost every 
sort of vegetable that I have ever seen will 
grow to maturity there as well as potatoes, 
and there is a great variety of berries and the 
smaller fruits. The strawberries and raspber 
ries grown in Newfoundland are as good as 
those grown here, and blueberries and huckle- 
berries (the last two called there indiscrimi 
nately ‘‘ hurts”) grow to a larger size and are 
of better flavor than any Ihave seen elsewhere. 
If it were true that Newfoundland has no tim- 
ber trees, if would be some little consolation to 
know that she could never have a lumber trust. 
But it is not true. I have myself seen, not 
twenty miles back of the coast, timber enough 
to build a city full of good-sized houses. In 
the interior, as has been recently found true 
also of Labrador, there are plenty of timber 
trees, Agriculture is indeed very backward, 
but the backwardness is not to be attributed to 
the poverty of the soil, for the soil is not poor 
well back of the coast, nor to the severity of 
the climate, for the climate will compare fa 
vorably with North American climates in gene 


; ral, 


of the poorest, most desolate, and unattractive | 
countries on the face of the globe outside of | 


the polar regions, There is not timber enough 
on the island to build a good-sized house: its 
climate is practically eight months winter and 
four months spring and summer; its agricul 
ture is limited to potatoes and oats.” 


Newfoundlanders are glad to have so able a | 


man as Mr. Wells on their side, but they do 


About attractiveness and desolation opinions 
differ, A straight Chicago street, with its big 
stores and telegraph poles, would be the abomi- 
nation of desolation toa Natty Bumppo. The 
immense number of bays, harbors, hills, lakes, 


| ponds, and streams make the scenery of New 


} 
| 


foundland very picturesque, I have spent 
many pleasant days in solitudes where there 
was nothing to break the silence but the leap- 
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ing of trout, the flight of startled partridges, 
or the ery of some sea-fowl-—-voices such as 
used to give Robert Burns premonitions of im 
mortality. The idea of desolation never once 
entered my mind while in such places. When 
the resources of Newfoundland are developed 

a desirable thing, | suppose—she will be more 
attractive to many than she is now, but all the 
charm of wild nature will vanish away. Why 
she is unattractive to Mr, Wells as she is now I 
do not know. Bayard Taylor did not find her 
so. Perhaps Mr. Wells formed his opinion of 
the entire country from some such specimen as 
a lump of chalk from her southern coast would 
be of England. 

There are too many people in this country 
who, like a certain Senator, profess to care 
nothing for * abroad,” but who are anxious to 
get a slice of “ abroad” when they see a chance 
of doing so without paying a fair price. New- 
foundlanders are beartily glad that Mr. Wells 
isa very different sort of person, and that even 
if he has a poor opinion of Newfoundland, he 
has only good will towards her people. A 
Newfoundlander myself, it gives me pleasure to 
know that the Nation, with its usual force and 
fearlessness and contempt for bogus patriotism 
and false pretences, advocates justice to my 
countrymen; that it bas recognized the great 
ability of Sir Ambrose Shea, and the service 
rendered by that statesman to his country ona 
former occasion of international difficulty, and 
that it gave a strictly truthful account of New 
foundland in its interesting review of the Rey. 
M. Harvey’s excellent book, 

JOHN C. COZENS 


AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


AN OPEN SECRET. 
To THE EpitoR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Your article “ Exit Boulanger ” con- 
tains these words: ‘‘ Why is it that no more 
leaders are to be found in French politics? No 
prize the Academy of Moral and Political Sci- 
ences could offer would secure an answer to 
this question.” It seems to me, on the other 
hand, that the answer is so plain that one is 
tempted to say, with //amlef, ** There needs no 
ghost come from the grave to tell us that.” In 
fact, the question is perfectly answered by the 
remarkable letter of ** Observer” which follows 
it—so perfectly that I can scareely add any- 
thing. This result is owing to what he calls 
the conversion of Parliamentary Government 
into government by Parliament, and the whole 
force of his letter is summed up in one sentence: 
‘* Ministry succeeds ministry, until every man, 
it is anticipated, who has the least capacity for 
leadership, will soon have been discredited by 
the futile attempt to exercise what is ridicu 
lously called power.” 

Government by a chamber, with its majori 
ties and minorities and its committees, kills indi- 
viduality and leadership, and renders govern- 
ment impossible, But the necessity of leader- 
ship has brought out a desperate effort to throw 
off the disease. The first result is Boulanger, 
who has failed; but the spectre has, as you say, 
frightened the Chamber into submission, and 
Floquet has an easier time than any of his 
recent predecessors, But this is only moment 
ary. The passions and the anarchy of the 
Chamber will soon get the upper hand again, 
and the country will again look to some strong 
man for relief. No doubt this might and ought 
to come legitimately. President Carnot, in his 


provincial tours, has met with the warmest 
reception. If he would ery aloud and warn 
the country of the danger, would appeal to the 
constituencies to notify the members of the 
Chamber to support his Ministers on penalty of 
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its long list of vessels, will certainly be found 


to cover more or Jess authentic delineations in 
black and white. So of ** War-vessels,” ** Rail 
ways,” ‘* Riots,” ‘ Floods,” “ Earthquakes,” 
** Mississippi,” ‘* Hospitals,” ‘‘ Churches,” ete., 
ete. The compiler’s address is East Capitol 
Station, Washington, D.C. 

“The Tariff—Protection and Free Trade” is 
the subject of the third number of the Biblio 
qrapher and Reference List (Butfalo: Moulton, 
Wenborne & Co.), and the genuine interest 
now awakened in economic discussion ought to 
create an active demand for this guide to self 
instruction, 

The Division of Entomology of the U.S, De 
partment of Agriculture has begun a periodical 
bulletin, called Jasect Life, for the speedy dis 
semination of odds and ends of information of 
a practical sort. The first number contains a 
scientific deseription, with engravings, of the 
corn-feeding syrphus-fly, and the willow-shoot 
saw-fly, with an account of their devastations; 
a report of the sugar-cane beetle injuring corn: 
extracts from correspondence, and notes, full 
of suggestions for the farmer. 

The June number of Appalachia is readable 
to an unusual degree and has several tine illus 
trations Mr. Percival Lowell tells, with 
characteristic lightness and agreeableness of 
style, of a visit to the Japanese volcano Shi 
rane San, of which he lends a heliotype view 
with other local pictures. Another excellent 
narrative in a less poetic vein is Mr. PF. H. 
Chapin’s “* Ascent of Long’s Peak,” a mountain 
mass Which, as one may see, far surpasses in 
beauty and sublimity of outline the Shirane 
San, while it can boast of a sheer precipice of 
2,000 feet ‘Sas smooth as the side of Bunker 
Hill monument,” and hardly rivalled except by 
the Yosemite walls. There are other interest- 
ing papers, and the usual reports. 

Some inscriptions found on the Acropolis of 
Athens, and probably relating to thank-offer 
ings of freedmen acquitted of the charge of 
having violated the conditions of their emanci 
pation, are discussed with learning by Mr. Car] 
1). Buc k in the Amertean Journal of Are hi- 
ology for June, The Rev, W. H. Ward inter- 
prets two striking Hittice bas-reliefs photo 
graphed by the Wolfe Expedition at Carchemish- 
Jerablas. One had been imperfectly figured 
before on wood in another journal 

Leonardo da Vinei’s ‘‘ Saint Anne” is the 
subject of a study in L’Art for July 1 (Mae 
millan). M. Eugéne Mintz, we need hardly 
add, is the writer, and he provides a largenum 
ber of sketches exhibiting the conception of 
the masterpiece. The main illustration of the 
number, however, is an etching after Paul Dela 
roche’s ** Princes inthe Tower.” M. Paul Leroi 
censures the awards at the late Salon, and con 
tends for a reform which shall completely re- 
move the Government from interference with 
the exhibitions. Leave these in the hands of 
the artists, he says, and there will be an imme- 
diate reduction in the number of canvases 
admitted 
in their quality. The State may still buy, as 


, With a corresponding improvement 
new, forthe public museums, but that should be 
its only appearance upon the scene. Another 
writer remarks the diminishing impertance of 
the architectural exbibit, and suggests such 
regulation as will lead to the making of competi 
tive studies expressly for the Salon. 

Weare notified that the leading American 
etcehers have formed a society for the elevation 
of their art, as well as to regulate the limita 
tion of editions, **each publication by the mem 
bers of the Society being guaranteed by the 
stamp of the Society of American Etchers, in 
the same way as English prints are protected 


by the printsellers’ stamp, Vhomas Moran is 
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| 
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President, and C. Y. Turner Secretary. The 
Society's address is No. 10 E. Sixteenth St. 

Something of genuine antiquity attaches to 
the circumstance of the 125th anniversary of 
an endowed school in this country, established 
on land held by the founder's ancestors. first 
after the aborigines relinquished it. Such is 
the case with Dummer Academy in the parish 
of Byfield (Newbury), in Essex County, Mass., 
which was opened on Mareh 1, 1765, and has 
never ceased to contribute its yearly quota to 
the ranks of liberally educated men, In the 
Dummer stoek, as we learn from the address of 
Mr. W. D. Northend, the famous Judge Sewall, 
the poet Longfellow, and President Cleveland 

with many other personages of distincetion— 
unite as kinsmen, 

Suggestive of changed fashion is the list of 
novels taken at least twenty-five times from 
the St. Louis Publie Library in’ March last. 
We quote from the current Library Journal: 
‘ Ben-Hur, 87; ‘Scarlet Letter,’ 42; ‘Anna Ka- 
réenina,’ 40; ‘Les Miserables, 37; * Ivanhoe,’ 
33; ‘Vanity Fair,’ 31; ‘ April Hopes,’ 28; . . . 
*Unele Tom’s Cabin,’ 27; ‘David Cop 
pertield, 25; * Count of Monte Cristo,’ 25. 

By the courtesy of Mr, Nagayo Sensai, Direc- 
tor of the Central Sanitary Bureau of the 
Home Department of Japan, we have received 
ina pamphlet a * Brief Review’ of the opera- 
tions of that Department in connection with 
the cholera epidemic of the nineteenth year of 
Meiji (1s86). This is a history of the progress 
of that epidemic and of the hygienic measures 
for its control taken by the Government. It is 


a very interesting paper, and is accompanied 


Vv beautifully executed maps of Tokio and 
Osaka, and by copious numerical tables. We 
have had oceasion previously to refer to the 
remarkable example that Japan sets the world 
inthe organization of this Central Sanitary 
Bureau, and we quote the last paragraph of 
the introduction to the review to show that, in 
appreciation of the etiology of the disease, the 
Bureau is familiar with Western teachings: 

‘The reason that the epidemic of this last 
year prevailed so violently in spite of all the 
precautionary means used, including inspection 
and disinfection as systematic and as thorough 
as was possible, Was owing to the impurity of 
the drinking water and the filthy state of the 
country. It is quite important, of course, to 
pay attention to the preservation of health, 
and to carry out the measures for inspection 
and disinfection properly at the time of epi 
demics, but the greatest etlicacy of the measures 
of prevention cannot be attained until some 
strict measures are taken to insure purity of 
the drinking water and efficiency of construc- 
tion of the sewers and other drains.” 


Weare glad to learn and to announce that 


the new State Atlas of New Jersey, just com- | 


pleted, is to be put on sale by the sheet and in 
sets. The uniform price is twenty-five cents 
each, and this sum covers cost of transmission. 
\pplications, with prepayment, should be made 
to Mr. Irving S. Upson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


In the midsummer Century Mr. Kennan 
holds the tirst place, both by his not very suc- 
cessful portrait and the sketch of his career, as 
well as by an excellent Siberian paper. He de 


seribes with telling 





siinplicity the first political 
exiles he met, cultivated young fellows guilty 
of no wrong: but a different and novel interest 
belongs to his journey through the little known 
Altaic region of torrid deserts and icy Alps, 
which he narrates with the zest of a moun 
taineer Phe personal sketeh of him shows us 
tman with a story, and affords a tine example 
of an American career. In the Lineoln bio 
graphy (rrant comes to the front, and there is 
an excellent opportunity for a careful reader 
to observe how intently Lincoln watched the 


military situation, and how elose Jiis criticism 
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of it was. The most notable war-episode, how- 
ever, which this number brings, is Lee's very 
remarkable letter upon the project of arming 
the slaves. He says plainly that only necessity 
would lead him to interfere with that beneti 
cent institution of which he thought so highly, 
‘the relation of master and slave, controlled 
by humane laws, and influenced by Christianity 
and an enlightened public sentiment”; but 
necessity had come, in January, 1865, and it 
seemed to him a mere choice between using the 
negroes on the Southern side or allowing the 
North all the advantage of this resource, As 
to their fitness for such use he entertained no 
doubt : ‘ [believe that with proper regulations 
they can be made eflicient soldiers, They pos- 
sess the physical qualifications in an eminent 
degree. Long habits of obedience and subordi- 
nation, coupled with the morai influence which 
in our country the white man possesses over 
the black, furnish an excellent foundation 
for that discipline which is the best guarantee 
of military efficiency.” This was to be a free 
army, however; and to insure fidelity Lee pro 
posed to free their families also at the end of 
the war, and give a bounty with permission to 
reside at the South, and he suggested and ad 
vised also the adoption of a plan of ‘ gradual 
and general emancipation.” If the war lasted, 
slavery was certain to be destroyed; and, there 
fore, Lee argued that the South should get 
what good it could from the negroes by aban 
doning slavery on the best terms to be made 
with the inevitable. But what a programme 
this was: armed negroes, free negroes residing in 
the South, emancipation! The States that had 
seceded to save slavery would now abandon 


slavery to save secession! Here was a piece of 
that historical irony which preaches the sub 
jection of man to his interests in terms almost 
too gross. The attempt to steal Lincoln’s 
emancipation thunder, as a war-measure for the 
South, did not succeed: and in three months 
from the date of this letter the war was over. 
We have no space to notice other articles, by 
Cable, Prof. Holden, and Dr. Abbott, all of 
which are solid and useful, or the account of 
that curious survival, a Trappist monastery 
in Kentucky, of which the author gives mainly 
a sentimental impression; he would naturally 
find the brothers uncommunicative. 


—About four years ago we reviewed an ex 
cellent set of chronological tables for modern 
history, by Prof. John Nichol of Glasgow 
(Macmillan). A revised edition of the present 
year enlarges the tables by the addition of two 
columns—for science and inventionand for art 
and adds also four tables of American history. 
These last are, on the whole, compiled with 
good judgment, although the column of litera- 
ture and art contains several names which we 
never heard of before, and—as is almost inva- 
riably the case in English publications—we tind 
some rather wild spellings of proper names, 
e. g., J. Quincey Adams, U. Grant, R. W. 
Hayes, J. Gartield, and S. Cleveland among 
the Presidents. The very first date in the very 
first table perpetuates that inveterate blunder, 
Se} tins Nererus, The tables, we should note, 
begin with Gibbon, with the end of the second 
century of the Christian era, Almost, but not 
quite, supplementing Mr. Nichol’s tables are 
the ‘Chronological Tables of Ancient History,’ 
by Rev. A.C. Jennings (Maemillan). Why they 
should end with the Christian era we cannot 
see, These tables, like the others, are arranged 
upon the plan of parallel columns, with an ir- 
regular number of years on each page, varying 
with the abundance or searcity of data. The 
columns are six in number: political history, 
Jewish church history, wars, ete., biography 
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men read now like some of the oldest pieces of 
modern literature. Mr. Lowell's voice, as he 
traverses the proposition that ‘slavery is of 
divine ordination and its bases laid in the na 
ture of man,” and supports himself by citing 
the fate of the Ptolemaic astronomy at the 
hands of Galileo, seems to reach us from afar, 
It is the 
essays On the various phases of the civil war, 


és 


through endless * corridors of time.” 
bevinning with the election of 1860, and ending 
with the reconstruction of 1866, which vive us 
the measure of his capacity as a political philo- 
sopher and observer. As we have said already, 
we do not know of any public man who lived 
through those times whose speeches or writings 
would say so much for his sagacity and the 
soundness of his judgment. For we must all 
admit they were times in which the wisest 
found it almost impossible to avoid saying 
foolish things, and the ablest to avoid indul- 
gence in quackery. Mr. Lowell may well be 
gratified, therefore, as he observes in his pre 
face, to find that he *‘ was able to keep his head 
fairly clear of passion when his heart was at 
boiling point.” 

In reading through the essays on the Rebel 
lion, including under this head that on Gen, 
McClellan's Reports, and thaton the Lincoln 
McClellan election, we find only two points in 
which Mr. Lowell was mistaken: and his mis 
take in these cases was shared, we think, by 
every observer of prominence at the North 
we mean the readiness of the Southerners to 
fight, and their courage and tenacity after the 
fighting began. There was hardly any Northern 
erin this part of the world who did not apply to 
the South the old adage that bullics and brag 
yarts are cowards, and that if faced boldly 
they were sure to back down: and yet in the 
whole list of adages there is not one which de 
rives less support from experience. We believe 
the rule to be that bullies and braggarts are 
brave, and that the proverbial doubt about 
their courage is due simply to the éclat which 
attends the occasional collapse of a person so 
obnoxious and unpopular as a hector is sure to 
be. The Southerners did themselves injustice 
as soldiers and statesmen through their lack of 
literary culture. They boasted themselves like 
Montenegrins or Albanians, while really pos 
sessing an admirable talent for organization 
whether in war or peace, and as great powers 
of protracted effort as any people in the world. 

Where Mr. Lowell shines most is in his clear 
presentation, through the cloudy aud bewilder- 
ing days of 1860-61, of the real issue between 
the North and South, and his masterful expo- 
sure of the folly and futility of the various 
schemes of compromise, avoidance, or post- 
ponement, with which the air was full until 
after the Seven Days before Richmond, To 
him ‘*the election in November [1860], what- 
ever its result, was to settle for many years to 
come the question whether the American idea 
was to yovern this continent, whether the Oc 
cidental or Oriental theory of society was to 
mould our future.” In the following vear 
Is6l), he was equally sure “that the United 
States are a nation, and not a miass meeting; 
that theirs is a government and not a caucus—a 
vovernment that was meant to be capable, and 
ts capable, of something more than the helpless 
please dowt of the village constable; that they 
have executive and administrative oflicers that 
are not mere puppet figures to go through the 
motions of an ob jectless aetivitv, but arms and 
hands that become supple to do the will of the 
people, so soon as that will becomes conscious 


and defines its purpose.” In TSé4 he said that 


war means now, eonsciously with many 
uncouselously with most, but inevitably, aboli 
tion. Nothing can save slavery but peace, Let 
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its doom be once accomplished, . « « #ad 
the bond between the men at the South who 
were willing to destroy the Union, and those at 
the North who only wish to save it for the 
sake of slavery, will be broken, . . . The 
mass of the Southern people will not feel too 
keenly the loss of a kind of property in which 
they had no share, while it made them under 
lings, nor will they find it hard to reconcile 
themselves with a government from which they 


had no real cause of estrangement. If the war 
be waged manfully, as becomes a thoughtful 
people, without insult or childish triumph in 
success, if we meet opinion with wiser opinion, 
waste no time in badgering prejudice till it be 
come hostility, and attack slavery as a crime 
against the nation, and not as an individual 
sin, ifawill end, we believe, in making us the 
most powerful and prosperous community the 
world ever saw.” 

The review of McClellan’s Report, in) TSO, is 
the best example in the collection of Mr, 
Lowell’s powers of political discussion. No- 
thing could be happier or more acute than his 
detinition of the relation either of a successful 
or unsuccessful military commander to the 
civil government which he serves, or keener 
than his analysis of Gen, McClellan's character 
as a strategist, and of his own explanation of 
his operations. There was much that was try 
ing in MeClellan’s position. He organized the 
great army that was raised at Wasbington, 
and his success in this, and the eulogy it called 
forth, would readily have turned stronger heads 
than his. Moreover, he was dealing with civil 
superiors who naturally showed the- doubts, 
uncertainties, and timidities of the great pub- 
lic behind them, and communicated them to 
the army through the very air of the camp 
It was not wonderful that under these circum 
stances a second-rate general should have felt 
the politician in him getting the better of the 
soldier, and that he should, unconsciously per 
haps, have come to think the government of 
his own country @ more pressing, as It was 
apparently an easier, task than the destruction 
of the enemy. Mr. Lowell's description of this 
state of mind, of the steps which led to it, and 
the absurdities which it involved, are admirable 
specimens both of political and military criti- 
cism., 

The closing article, on ‘‘The Place of the 
Independent in Politics,” is still fresh in the 
minds of our readers, and was discussed in 
these columns when it was delivered. Any 
one who reaches it through the volume before 
us will miss the triumphant note of the pre 
ceding essays, and will, perhaps, find it a reason 
for believing that Mr. Lowell, in writing about 
the war and its effects, was animated by more 
enthusiasm than he imagined. He has lived 
to see the dull days which are sure to follow 
every revolutionary epoch, when the heroes are 
dead and the great memories are waxing faint, 
and a new generation has come on the stage 
which is still uncertain what use to make of 
the glory won for it by its fathers, or what 
duties it imposes. But he readily finds in the 
situation a hundred lessons for those who have 
reaped the fruits without sharing the sacrifices 
of the war, and extracts, as hardly any other 
living writer ean, from the very disappoint- 
ments and shortcomings of the restored Union, 
new reasons for patriotic toil and endeavor 


HARRISON'S OLIVER CROMWELL.-I! 


Oliver Cromicell By Frederic Harrison. 
{Twelve English Statesmen] Maemillan & 
Co. ISSs 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON has performed a 
noteworthy achievement; he has produced what 
wil] (it may be anticipated) be for a long time 
the popular account of Cromwell's career 
Mr. Harrison's book is ‘‘ popular” in the good, 
not in the bad sense of that term, It tells ordi- 
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nary readers the facts which men who are not 
historians, but who care for history, want 
to know about the Protector, and it tells 
these facts in astyle which is clear, striking, 
and unatfected, and therefore preCminently 
readable. The deficiencies of Mr. Harrison’s 
treatise are almost forced upon the writer by 
the nature of his task. A contributor to a 
series, he was compelled to observe the narrow 
limits of the space assigned to him, You can 
not write a life within the number of pages 
which sutlice for an essay. As, again, he had 
undertaken to write one among a set of biog 
raphies intended for general reading, he was 
obliged to consult the taste of the general 
reader, We should certainly have preferred to 
hear more about Cromwell's constitutions, even 
at the sacrifice of a description of Marston 
Moor or of Naseby. But we have no reason 
to suppose that the thousands in England and 
America who read the Statesmen Series share 
our tastes, and, after all, the legitimate object 
of the series is to provide for the mass of intel 
ligent readers an account of Cromwell which 
they will care to read, and a picture of the 
Protector which they may be able to remember. 

May it not further be fairly said that the one 
other fault in Mr. Harrison’s book which fair 
criticism need notice is also imposed upon him by 
the natureof his task’ His treatise is too much 
of a eulogy; but a writer must be wanting in 
some of the qualities which go to make up a 
good biographer if he can study such a striking 
and massive character as Cromwell’s with 
out coming under the influence of the great 
Puritan statesman. Seldom is a good life of 
aman written by one not his admirer; and as 
long as an author aims, as Mr. Harrison always 
does, at perfect fairness, there is no reason 
either for wonder or for censure if capacity for 
impartial criticism of his hero is a trifle blunted 
by a tendency towards hero-worship, If we 
regret. the presence of this tendency in Mr, 
Harrison, our regret is caused not by any idea 
that admiration for Cromwell inspires him 
with a kind of unfairness to a hero’s opponeuts 
which vitiates the writings of Carlyle and his 
school, but because it prevents our author from 
dwelling on some of the aspects of Cromwell's 
career which, just because they call for criti 
cism rather than either for eulogy or for cen 
sure, are inreality the most deserving of care 
ful attention. 

Yet, if Mr. Harrison fails to a certain extent 
on the critical side of his work, his clear and 
vigorous narrative suggests instructive criti 
cism on the Protector’s career, No one can 
read this last lifeof the Puritan leader without 
feeling that Cromwell’s successes and Crom 
well’s failures suggest two questions or prob- 
lems which are very closely connected with 
each other. What was the character of the 
man’ Whatwas the real scope of his policy 

No student of average intelligence can at the 
present day fancy that the Protector was a hy 
pocrite Who masked ambition under the pre 
tence of religious faith. But to acquit Crom 
well of hypocrisy is rather to increase than to 
diminish the difficulty of understanding the 
sentiment of distrust excited by hint in men of 
all parties. For it cannot, we think, be in 
fairness denied that when the Protector lay on 
his deathbed, there was scarcely a statesman 
with whom he had acted who was uot more or 
less estranged, and did not feel himself more or 
less deceived, Cuyaliers, Presbyterians, Re 
publicans, even Cromwell’s own generals, all 
had some ground of complaint. It is vain te 
suppose that the charge of hypocrisy, baseless 
though it was, conld have been believed not 
only by the mass of the people, but by mien ot 
sound sense and keen observation, unless there 
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had been something in Cromwell's cl 





Which gave it plausibility. The old 
pleading, that, in some cases, you cannot dis 
pose of an opponent's allegation simply by de 
nying its truth, but that you must “show 
color,” i. e., explain the grounds which may 
give rise to his misconception, is a principle of 
at least as much importance in solvit ues 
tions of history as in dealing with questions of 
law. Ifanerror is to be fully exposed, you 
must explain its origin. The causes of disbe 
lief in Cromwell's sincerity were in the mait 
two fold. They are to be found partly in the 
peculiarities of his nature, partly in the pecu 
liarities of his political position, 
Hero-worshippers often appear to hold that 
to prove the sincerity of Cromwell's religious 
belief is much the same thing as establishing 
not only the honesty but the straightforward 
ness of his conduct. Yet in plain truth reli 
vious fervor not only is compatible with a want 
of directness, simplicity, and honesty in action, 
but is closely allied with a certain subtlety and 
tortuousness of intellect and of feeling which 
are apt to result in courses of action that be 
tray a good deal of the wisdom of the serpent 
To account for the fact that genuine piety and 
the habit of measiring the worklly transac 
tions of the day with reference to the actor's 
belief in the principles governing another and 
better world lead, if not to dishonesty, vet to 
modes of speaking and acting which to the out 
er world seem wanting in candor, would in 
volve a lengthy and difhcult analysis of the 
most subtle of human feelings. That, however 
spiritual enthusiasm does not of itself 





to those under its influence plain and simpie 
dealing with their fellow-men, is proved by al 
the history of religious movements, One car 
see in Cromwell's case, at any rate, some of the 


causes which turn zealots into casuists. He 








had to lead enthusiasts and men of the world 
he was compelled, however honest his inten 
tions, to use two languages. The tone in whicl 
he addressed his Puritan friends and his Puri 
tan soldiers was certain to be somewhat differ 

ent from the tone in which he spoke to cool 
headed lawyers and scheming politicians. This 
difference of tone does not argue the speaker's 
disbelief in his religious professions. To a cer 
tain extent it is almost forced on every rel 

vious leader who has dealings with men of the 
world. The late Lord Shaftesbury was as 
honest a man as ever lived: we should, hew 

ever, conjecture that his conversation wit! 
Lord Palmerston was unconsciously rather dif 

ferent in tone from his conversation with Mi 

Spurgeon. <A necessity, further, for speaking 
in two tongues by degrees affects the speaker's 
own mind, Cromwell, when seeking for the 
Lord in the midst of his Lronsides, was a differ 
ent man from Cromwell debating constitu 


tional questions with Whitelocke, or from Crom 


well trying if possible for some basis of neg 
tiation with Charles. 
An enthusiast, moreover, who is compelled 


to perform the part of a statesman, suffers 
from the unconscious blending of his rel 


This evil was intens 


and his statesmanship. 


fied in the case of Cromwell by his avow 


belief that outward success, and especially su 


cess in battle, was the sign and proof of God's 
favor. His own successes were to him 
bona-fide justification of his _ vy. He was 


indeed, a master, within certain limits 


statecraft. But immediate political success 
gave him no satisfaction unless he ld f 
his own mind that the urse he pursued was 


approved by Heaven. One mark of the ] 


sanction was success. Another was the sympa 
thy of good men—that is to say f the 
whom Cromwell bon: be ved to be t 
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this story was not written.” Not less attractive 
is the solemnity with which the poet himself 
enters into every fairy superstition. Thus, 
‘on holy Midsummer Day,” says he, gravely, 
‘one should not make sport of such things in 
the forest”; and of the little old women of the 
wood: ‘ Nothing hurts the little creatures more 
than to have their gait made fun of.” And 
again: ‘* For a bell, nothing is harder than to 
be obliged to keep silent at the feast of the 
Resurrection.” The ‘“‘Ass’s Spring ” is a clever 
little satire, the ‘* Easter Rabbit” astory which 
children will delight in, ‘The Water of Youth” 
and the ‘ Beech Tree” exquisitely tender poems 
ih prose, 

The book, then, will charm many moods of 
young and old, to whom the verses which serve 
as @ prologue will prove a fitting key to a ‘* box 
Where sweets compacted lie.” It is impossible 
not to be reminded once more, in reading these 
graceful and clever stories, as one has often 
been reminded before in German literature and 
German art, that the line between the poetic 
and the yrotesque is more faintly marked than 
with other nations. Rudolph Baumbach’s water 
sprite, who plays on his violin till the fishes 
raiso their heads out of the pond to listen, is 
made by his unscrupulous creator to do it as a 
reward to the barber's apprentice, who had 
** combed and oiled his hair tillit was as smooth 
as silk; then he parted his hair evenly from his 
brow to the nape of his neck, took off the apron, 
and made a bow as his master had taught him.” 
The translation is made in a thoroughly sympa 
thetic spirit, and, on the whole, gracefully, 
though disfigured here and there by such phrases 
as **she related, too, about the sleeping man,” 
““at school he was, frankly, none of the best,” 
‘*a doleful Madonna,” ete. But these are 
crumplings in the rose-leaves which cannot 
spoil their fragrance, nor make us less debtors 
to the hand that has gathered them. 

The reader of ‘Two Men? will find that 
he has lighted upon no ordinary novel. He 
will read it eagerly for its interest, slowly for 
its fulness, and be will lend it to those among 
his friends who have a sense for the uncommon, 
an ear for rare and fine melody, an eye for 
nature’s scale of color, a soul to which nothing 
that is human is foreign. By a majority of 
readers Mrs. Stoddard’s book will be called 
** queer” and nothing more, and truly nothing 
is easier than to find fault with its angularities, 
abruptnesses, its needlessly sphinx-like wording. 
The Muse has indeed put on oddly fashioned 
habiliments, her gait is uncouth, her gestures 
are prim and dry; but do but speak with her 

her words are those of a prophetess. Is it 
a Muse, this practical New England woman 
whose story lies equally in the woods and tke 
kitchen, whose cake-making goes on at the 
same time with the plucking out of men’s and 
women’s souls and holding them in the light / 
it is precisely this mingling of the homely and 
the awful which gives ‘ Two Men’ its quality. 
The rude New England sea-coast life, with all 
its austerities, bears the relation to the charac 
ter of the book which the moors of Yorkshire 
do to Charlotte Bront(s genius, It is inypossible 
not to regret: that destiny silenced Mrs. Stod- 
dard’s pen many years ago, impossible not to 
believe that work as great as this is impressive 
might have crowned a persistent practice. 
Mr. Stedman, in his appreciative preface, 
truly observes that it is **merely the fitness of 
things that Mrs. Stoddard’s books should now 
he reproduced”; and tothe“ critical few ” whoa 
generation ago received them as ‘S the pioneers 
f something new and real in the novelist’s 
art.” (to quote Mr. Stediman again) should now 
be added a larger public, 


Che ‘Steel Hammer’ is one of those cleverly 
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constructed murder stories in which the French 
excel, Even yet the possibilities of such stories 
seem not to be exhausted, for we are given in 
this novel a score of new and ingenious situa 
tions. The absence of villany, except in the 
case of the murderer, or rather the presence of 
respectability, is perhaps the salient feature of 
the plot, and lends the book a sympathetic qua 
lity. The interview between the wives of the 
real murderer and of the aceused one, the home 
lives of these true and upright women, the 
daily intercourse, superficially smooth, but 
with its hideous undercurrent of suspicion, be 
tween the murderer and his wife, the visit of 
the latter to the morgue to subject herself as 
her husband’s other self to the test of ‘* the 
judgment of God,” are all originally conceived 
and impressively written. A shortening of the 
book would have spared the reader some of the 
wearisomeness Which comes from an excessive 
paragraphie style, and would also have ena 
bled the author to escape his own literary crime 
of postponing the end of the story to a sequel 
The French law which assigns to the judge in 
stead of to the lawyers the questioning of the 
accused and of the witnesses ata murder trial, 
and permits him to use his own discretion in al 
lowing them to introduce theories as well as 
facts into theiv testimony, gives the author a 
dramatie oppertunity in his trial seene, which 
is well used, and suggests the question whether 
the French may not after all be right in legal 
ly deciding that nothing is so misleading as 
facts. 

‘Lajla’ is a most attractive little tale of 
northern Norway and the Lapps. The human 
interest of the story is not without a primitive 
charm, but the raison détre of the book is to 
be found in the descriptions of the nomadic life 
of the Lapps a hundred years ago, their wan 
derings from mountain to coast and back again 
with the season’s change, their meek accept 
ance of their position as a race inferior to the 
Norwegian, and their pathetic opposition, not- 
withstanding, toa merging of their language in 
that of the ‘‘haughty Daro.” The reindeer 
plays a conspicuous part in the pages of ‘ Lajla’ 
necessarily, since he is to the Lapp life, liberty, 
and currency; and one reads the tale witha 
bracing sense of driving the fleet: animal over 
crisp snows lighted by auroral flashes or by 
the midnight sun. 


DRUMMOND'S TROPICAL AFRICA. 


Tropical Africa. By Henry Drummond, 
LL.D. Authorized edition. With six maps 
and illustrations. Scribner & Welford. 
188s, Pp. xi, 228, 8vo. 

Ir is still an unusual circumstance for a man of 

Prof. Drummond’s mental characteristics and 

scientific training to make a pleasure trip into 

Central Africa. We greatly regret, therefore, 

that he has not seen fit to write a full account 

of his travels, Had he done so, not only would 
his book have been an important contribution 
to our knowledge of the region visited by him, 
but, we are convinced, he would better have 
reached his aim of arousing attention to the 
dangers of the negro, beset with the two-fold 
perils of slavery and intemperance His 
sketches of scenery and descriptions of per 

sonal incidents and native customs are vivid 

and entertaining; his scientific and political 

chapters are instructive and convincing; but 
his book nowhere rises above the dignity or 
value of a cleverly written magazine article. 

Our regret is the greater as Prof. Drummond 

is a keen observer, as well as a master of lite 

rary expression, and succeeds better than most 
travellers in reproducing his own impressions 
in the minds of his readers, We do not remem 
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ber, for instance, to have got from any other 
writer so clear an idea of the native tracks 
Which traverse the ‘dark continent” from 
ocean to ocean. ‘ They are veritable foot 
paths, never over a foot in breadth, beaten as 
hard as adamant, and rutted beneath the level 
of the forest bed by centuries of native trattic.” 
So numerous and well detined are they that 
‘probably no country in the world, civilized 
or uncivilized, is better supplied with paths 
than this unmapped continent.” The explorer 
has but to select one from a network leading 
from the east coast and to persevere in the 
right direction, ‘Suntil one day suddenly he 
sniffs the sea-breeze again, and his faithful 
foot-wide guide lands him on the Atlantic sea 
board.” Equally graphie is the deseription, 
too long to be quoted in full, of the * vast, thin 
forest, jaded and sun-stricken, .  .  . the 
bare trunks freseoed with few lichens, their 
motionless and unrefreshed leaves drooping 
sullenly from their sapless boughs,” which 
clothes east Central Africa. 

The western limit of Prof. Drummond’s wan 
derings Was the plateau between Lakes Nyassa 
and Tanganyika, which le reached by way of 
the Zambesi and Shiré Rivers and the former 
lake. Here he spent a few weeks, studying its 


geology and insect life, being the tirst natural- 


st to visit and deseribe this region. On his 
way thither he visited the station of Living 
stonia, “one of the loveliest spots in’ the 
world.” At the head of a bay at the southern 
end of Nyassa 


‘* stood the small row of trim white eottages 
A neat path through a small garden led up te 
the settlement, and To approached the largest 
house and entered. It was the Livingstonia 
manse—the head missionary’s house, It was 
spotlessly clean; English furniture was in the 
room, a medicine chest, fainiliar-looking dishes 
were in the cupboards, books ly ing about, but 
there was no missionary in it. [ went to the 
next house-—it was the school: the benches were 
there and the blackboard, but there were no 
scholars aud no teacher. | passed to the next; 
it was the blacksmith’s shop; there were the 
tools and the anvil, but there was no black 
smith. And soon to the next, and the next, all 
in perfect order, and all empty. Then a native 
approached and led me a few yards into the 
forest. And there, among the mimosa trees, 
under a huge granite mountain, were four or 
five graves. These were the missionaries.” ; 

\ firm friend and believer in missions, he 
closes a short digression upon the African fever 
in which is a realistic description of his own 
sufferings during an attack, naturally suggest 
ed by this melancholy scene, with a solemn 
warning to the missionary, that not even fora 
holy cause should a man ‘seek to overleap 
what is plainly a barrier of Nature,” and ‘that 
those who work for the highest ends will best 
attain them in humble obedience to the com 
mon laws,” 

The scientific part of the volume is a sketch 
of the coolory of the region through which he 
passed, and chapters upon the mimicry of in 
sects and the white ant. In the latter he en 
deavors to show that this insect does, for Cen 
tral Africa at least, what Mr. Darwin has 
demonstrated that carthworms are doing for 
many other parts of the globe. It brings such 
enormous quantities of the underlying carth to 
the surface in building, not only its houses, but 
also the tunnels through whieh it reaches and 


devours the dead limbs on trees, that at times 


i} every tree in forests miles in extent is ‘* so 


swathed im red mud that the bark is almost 
completely concealed, the tree looking as if. it 
had been taken out bodily and dipped in some 


£ solution.” 


erystallizin 


In striking contrast to the deserted mission 
station of Livingstonia was another village 


upon the same lake visited by the author. Its 


filth was indeseribable, and around the lodge of 





age 
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Gli Stati Uniti. Ricordi di Carlo Gardini. 
Bologna: Nicola Zanickelli. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 
gol, 392. 

THE Italians are not a nation of tourists like 

the English and Americans; but we cannot ac- 

cuse them of falling short of the traditions of 
their ancestors when we think of the fervor 
with which they have thrown themselves into 
the exploration of Africa, especially of Abys- 
sinia, when we remember the books of travel 
of De Amicis and Foresta; or when we look at 
the volumes before us. Dr. Gardini 
the United States four times in eight years, be- 
tween IS78 and 1886, and remained on each 
journey not less than eight months, during 
which he traversed nearly the whole of the 

United States. His observations are put into a 

continuous narrative—from New York to Al- 

bany; Boston, which he compares to Bologna 
as standing in a similar position towards the 

United States, so that Docet in the old phrase 

might as well be appended to Boston as to Bo- 

nonia; the White Mountains, Sara- 
toga, Niagara, the oil regions, Cincinnati, St. 

Louis, Chicago, Utah, California; 

and thence back by Arizona and Texas to New 

Orleans, and so through the South to Washing 


came to 


Newport, 


Colorado, 


ton. 

This book differs from most of the sort in be- 
ing written by an enthusiastic admirer of the 
United States, and by one whose habits and 
points of view are very different from those of 
the Teutonic races, The author had, moreover, 
travelled over the greater part of Europe, so 
that he was at no loss for standards of com- 
parison. He is evidently an acute man, who 
not only can see and lay stress upon what is 
best worth observing, but who notices many 
little details which do not strike the ordinary 
traveller. 
advertisements of railways and land companies 
which terminate in tableaus of graphic 
tics. But while much impressed with the dif- 
ferent forms taken by advertising in America, 
he does not seem to have noticed the growing 
indecency of pictorial advertisements, which 
so strikes an American on returning home after 
a year or two of absence 


He is interested, for example, in the 


perhaps because this 
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tendency in America is so similar to that nowa- 
days observabie in most European countries. 
In spite of the title-page, Dr. Gardini pre 
sents us not with the impressions of a mere 
tourist, but with the reflections of a sensible 
man based on reasoning and close observation. 
Owing to*his position he had access to good so- 


ciety, although, with occasional exceptions, he | 


mentions no names, and never indulges in gos- 
sip either well-meant or ill-natured, His book 
is well illustrated—some of the woodcuts were 
lately displayed at the Exhibition of Bologna— 
and, what is rare in a book of this kind, he 
gives many graphic tables, maps of particular 
regions, and plans of towns and their surround- 
ings 

Some of his remarks are acute, and many are 
interesting, as showing from what a point of 
view unusual to us they were looked at. For in- 
stance: 


‘* University students are much calmer than 
their colleagues in Europe. They don’t at all 
trouble themselves about politics or affairs 
outside their line of study; and, with the prac- 
tical sense which animates the nation, they try 
to make the best use of their time. They figbt 
no duels; and it is only for health and recrea- 
tion that they take part in various sports and 
games.” 

‘‘When there is a question of appointing 
bishops, creating dioceses, ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, or excommunication, the State remains 
passive; there is no right either of proposal, of 
preference or choice or placet or erequatur, 
or of any of those indefinable prerogatives 
which cause so many difficulties between the 
Church and governments.” 


The author notices the external religious feel- 


ing of Americans as shown inthe Thanksgiving | 


Day proclamations, oaths on the Bible in the 
courts, the grace said by clergymen at political 
dinners, and the observance of Sunday. He is 
astonished, however, at finding a fancy fair in 
a Catholic church at New York—a _ practice 
which, though now generally disused in Eu- 
rope, dates from the good old medieval times. 
His remarks about American men and women 
are entertaining : 


‘* Women of New York, physically speaking, 
are the happy result of the fusion of the rigid, 
statuesque, and rather virile forms of English 
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] per year for board, washing, heat, light, and room. 
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ry societies. lle, C. H. KERR & Co., Chicago, 
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women with the sympathetic and attractive 
feminine qualities of the daughters of the Latin 
race. They are therefore not as expressive, as 
gushing, and as winning as Italian and French 
women; at the same time not as serious, cold, 
and angular as Anglo-Saxons.” 

‘The men, however, inherit much more than 
the women Anglo-Saxon peculiarities. They 
are rather serious, with a less aristocratic bear- 
ing, and at first you would think them unsocial. 
But as soon as you are introduced they shake 


| your hand, offer you a cigar, and with few but 





| Wycherley, W. 


The Tariff Question: 


frank words ask you to sit down, and show you 
their house, their picture-gallery, or their gar 
den. Their first questions t are about America— 
if you like it; how you find its climate, and its 
government; what they think elsewhere of the 
progress of the Great Republic: if you are up 
to the last statistics; and whether you have ob 
served that the value of the exports exceeds 
that of the imports.” 
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We offer tor F Fall Planting the largest, most complete 
and carefully cultivated collections in’ the United 
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FRUIT TREES, standard and dwarf; GRAPES, all 
the best old and new sorts, including the fine new 
SMALL FRUITS, all the best, embrac 
ing the new gooseberry, ** Industry’; ORNAMENTAL 
TREES AND SHRUBS; ROSES of every class, the 
finest In cultivation. 

Cats i og sent to all regular customers free. To 
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